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SABIN & SONS 

« AMERICAN BIBLIOPOLIST. 
| CONTENTS IN Part oF May No.: A Pretty Kettle 
of Fish; Attorneys; Burns’ ’Prentice Han’ ; By Hook 
or by Crook; Cervantes ; Consistency ; Dr. Joh 
and Foote; Mary Queen of Scots; Nonsuch Palace ; 





Jests of Peters ; Authorship of ‘Home, Sweet Home ;° 
Original Oliver- Twist; Was Shakspeure a Soldier? 
$1 per year. Sample numbers sent free on receipt of 
a stamp. 84 NASSAU ST., New York. 





JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 
Sold by all Dealers throughout the world. 


AMERICAN BRANCH OF THE Hovsz, 
91 John Street, New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


Henry Owen, Agent 


IMPERIAL FIRE INS. CO., 
LONDON 
ESTABLISHED.......... .. - - 1803. 
CAPITAL: 
y Eight Million Dollars in Gold. 
Office of the United “States Branch, 40 to 44 


Preserving Books; * Breeches Bible ; Cost of Burial ; | 
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OUR SPORTING LIFE 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, 


PRICE 5 CENTS, 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY 


At 39 Park Row, N. Y. 





The first number will be issued MAY 


29, and will contain all the latest 
and fullest news relating to 


RUNNING AND TROTTING RACES, 


YACHTING AND BOATING, 
BASE BALL, CRICKET, 


AND ALL 


ATHLETIC & FIELD SPORTS. 





In this issue will be found a full and trustworthy 
account of the entrees at Prospect Park and of the 
Stables at Jerome Park, and anticipations on the 
Belmont and the Fordham Handicap at that meet- 
ing ; as also a summary of the Derby favorites. 





The Editor will be pleased to receive any communi- 
cation respecting current events in sporting circles. 
Address 
“Our Sporting Life” Association, 
39 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 





Advertisements received at 20 cents a line, one in- 
sertion, or 60 cents for one month. 





SPARKLING RUBIES!! 
New Sabbath School Song Book. 


An appropriate name for this neat, complete and 
most pleasing collection of musical gems, (about 150 
of them), by A. Hutz and J. SaunpeErRs. Music, 
new, fresh, spirited! 


Price 35 Cents. 





** Never Trouble Trouble till Trouble Troubles You,” 
Is the title of a favorite Song by Wellman, 30c. 





THE PILGRIM’S HARP, 


Is the name of a compact book of 210 pages, which 
can be carried in the pocket, and yet contains a very 
large proportion of the most popular psalm tunes, 
spiritual songs, &c., &c. It would be difficult to 
compile a more convenient book for The Vestry, The 
Prayer Meeting, or Social Singing Meetings. 

By Isa Huu. 
Price 60 Cents. 
Every body likes 
* Kissing at the Garden Gate,’ Song. Loesch. 40 








Pine Street, New York. 
E. W. CROWELL, Restpent Manager. 


LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


E. M. Ancarpa.p, H.B.M. Consvt, Chairman. 

A. A. Low, of A. A. Low & Bros. 

&. >. JAPPRAY, of E. 8. Jattray & Co. 

Ricuarp Irvin, of Richard Irvin & Co. 

Davin Satomon, No. 11 West 38th Street. 

J. Boonmax Jounston, of J. Boorman Johnston & 


0. 
Jas. Stuart, of J. & J. Stuart. 
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THE |MUSICAL TREASURE 


Continues to be a “Great Success.” Great variety 


| of the best Vocal and Instrumental Music. 





| 


Price in Bds. $2.50 ; Clo. $3; Gilt $4. 


The above Books and Pieces, sent, post paid, on 
receipt of retail price. 


O. DITSON and Co., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON and Co., New York. 


[ Price 10 Cents. 








WEBER 
PIANO-FORTES, 


PRONOUNCED BY THE FIRST MUSICAL TALENT, 
SEMINARIES, THE PRESS, &e., THE 


BEST PIANOS MADE. 


Prices as reasonable and terms as casy as consistent 


with thorough workmanshi> ‘ 


WAREROOMS : 


FIFTH AVENUE, 


Cor. StxTeenta St., New Yor«K 


A GREAT OFFER!! 
Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, N. Y¥., 


Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, and ORGANS of six first-class makers, in- 
cluding Waters’s, AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES . FOR 
CASH, Or will take from $4 to $15 poets until paid ; 
the same to let, and rent applied if purchased. New 
7 octave PIANOS, modern eateromenes. for $275 
cash. A new kind of PARLOR ORGAN, the most 
beautiful style and perfect tone ever made, now on 
exhibition at 481 Broadway, New York. 


CHEAP FARMS! FREE HOMES ! 


On the Line of the 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


LAND GRAN T 
12,000,000 ACRES 


OF THE 
Best Farming and Mineral Lands in 
America, 


A OF 





3,000,000 ACRES IN NEBRASKA, 
IN THE 
GREAT PLATTE VALLEY, 
THE 
THE GARDEN OF THE WEST, 


NOW FOR SALE! 





These lands are in the central portion of the United 
States, on the 41st degree of North Latitude, the 
central line of the great Temperate Zone of the Ame- 
rican Continent, and for grain growing and stock 
raising unsurpassed by any in the United States, 

CHEAPER IN PRICE, more favorable terms given, 
and more convenient to market than can be found else- 
where. 

FREE Homesteads for Actual Settlers. 





TUE BEST LOCATIONS FOR COLONIES. 
Soldiers entitled to a Homestead of 160 
Acres. 


Free Passes to Purchasers of Land. 
Send for the new descriptive pamphlet, with new 
maps, published in English, German, Swedish and 
Danish, mailed free everywhere. Address, 
0. F. DAVIS, 
Land Commissioner, U. P. R. R. Co. 
Omaba, Neb. 


Francis & toutrel, 
NO. 45 MAIDEN LANE, 


Stationers, Printers, and Manufactarers of 
Patent Spring Back Account Books. 

All kinds of first-class Stationery, Writing Papers 
Desks, Portfolios, Scrap Books, Expense Books, 
?—~ Pocket Cutlery, Cards, Chessmen, Wallets, 

C.. &C. 

We keep everything in our ne, and gell at lowest 
prices. 





NEW BOOKS. 


G. W. Carleton & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


ts 
EDNA BROWNING. 


Just Published—A delightfal new novel by Mrs. Mary 

J. Holmes, anthor of * Tempest and Sunshine,” 
“Lena Rivers,” “‘ Milbank,” etc. Handsomely 
bound in cloth, price $1 50. 


The other popular Novels by this favorite author 
are ;— 

Ethelyn’s Mistake, 
Marion Grey, 


Cameron Pride. 
Darkness and Daylight, 


English Orphans, Dora Deane, 

Cousin Maude Hugh Worthington, 

Tempest and Sunshine, Meadow Brook, 

Homestead on Hillside, Lena Rivers, 

Rose Mather, Millbank. 
BEVERLY. 





















A novel of exciting and absorbing interest, by Mans- 
field Tracy Walworth, author of ‘AWarwick ” “ Dela- 
plaine,”’ “ Stormeliff,” ‘* Hotspur," ete. 
12mo, cloth bound. Price $1 75. 


GUSTAVE ADOLPH. 


A powerful new historical romance, by the famous 
Finnish author Topelius, whose romances are so much 
admired throughout =" Translated by Selma 
Borg, and Marie Brown. 12mo, cloth. Price $1 50. 


TRUE AS STEEL. 


Another splendid new novel (one of her very best) 
by Marion Harland, author of those other ular 
novels, ** Alone’—‘* Hidden Path”—* Moss-bide " 
‘Nemesia *—** Miriam”’—** Helen Gardner’’—“ Hus- 
bands and Homes — ‘‘ Sunnybank’ — “ Phemie's 
Temptation?’ —* Ruby’s ae — ee Heart”’ 

-* At Last’ —etc, i2mo, cloth bound, price $1 50, 


THE SEVENTH VIAL. 


Another remarkable work by the Rev. John Cum- 
ming, D.D.. of London, author of ‘* The Great Tribu 
lation’’—‘‘ Great Preparation’’—and ‘* Great Consum- 
mation.” This book is exciting wide-spread atten- 
tion in Europe, and cannot fail of producing a great 
sensation in this country. 12mo, cloth bound, price 
2 00. —_— 


“ Lalu,” 








ae 


Also just ready, new and uniform editions of Great 
Tribulation—Great Preparation—and Great Consum- 
mation—two vols. in one, cloth boand, price $2 each. 


POLE ON WHIST. 


An excellent little work on Tae Game or Waist 
by William Pole; reprinted from the London edi- 
tion, which is being acknowledged, all over the 
world, as the best book on the theory and practice 
of Whist ever published. Small 12mo. cloth bound, 
price $1.00. 





FERNANDO DE LEMOS. 


A new novel of remarkable power and originality, 
scholarly in style, and gracefully written, by Charles 
Gayarre, of Louisana, Eacge 12mo, beautifully bonnd 
in cloth, price $2. 





MAURICE. 

A brilliant new novel, translated from the French of 

Frederic Bechard, by Mrs. Josephine Douglas. Beau- 
tifully printed and bound in cloth, price $1 50. 


HIEART HUNGRY. 
A fascinating new novel, by Mrs. Maria J. West- 
moreland, of Atlanta, Georgia. Handsomely printed 
and bound in cloth, price $175. 


THE DEBATABLE LAND. 
BETWEEN THIS WORLD AND THE NEXT. 
By Robert Dale Owen. Author of ‘*Footfalls on the 
Boundary of Another World,” etc. Price $2.00. 
This long promised and significant work is sure of 
the widest reading, and is destined to produce the 
deepest interest throughout the thinking world. 


g2 These books are beautifully bound—sold every- 


where—and sent by mail, postage frec, on receipt of 
price, by 


G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 


(Under the Fifth Avenue Hotel) 











Madison, Sduare, New York. 
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THE ALBION 





[May 25, 1872. 





AMERICAN JOCKEY CLUB. 
The Spring Meeting, 1872, 


WILL BE HELD ON 
SATURDAY. ist; WEDNESDAY, 5th; SATURDAY, 
sth; TUESDAY, 11th; THURSDAY, 13th; 
AND SATURDAY, 15th; DAYS 
.OF JUNE. 


FIRST DAY—SATURDAY, JUNE 1. 


First Race.—Fordham Handicap Sweepstakes of 
0 each. half forfeit, and only $10 if declared by the 


XCELSIOR SAVINGS BANK. 
374 Sixth Avenue, Corner Twenty-third street, 
New York. 

Open daily from 10 A.M. to 3 P.M., and on 
Monday, Wednesday and Saturday evening from 6 to 
8 o'clock. 

B. F. BEEKMAN, President. 
Isaac S. Barrett, Secretary. 


H. K. Tuvurser, 
James WALLACE, 
Vice Pres'ts. 





$5 } 

20th of May, with $500 added, the second horse to 
receive $200 out of the stakes; closed March 1, with 
thirty-one nominations; weights to be published by 
the tet of May; ‘winner, after publication of weights, 
of $1,(00, to carry 5 Ibs.; of $2.00, 7 lbs. extra. One 
mile aud a quarter. 

Second Race.—The Belmont Stakes, for three-year 
olds; $100 each, half forfeit, with $1,500 added; the 
second horse to receive $300 out of the stakes; closed 
15th of July, 1870, with fifty-nine nominations. One 
mile and five furlongs. 

Third Race.—Purse $400; entrance money to second 
horse. Three-quarters of a mile. 

Fourth Race.—Steeplechase; Purse $800, of which 
$200 to the second horse; entrance free; welter 
weights three or more to start. About two miles and 
a half. 


SECOND DAY—WEDNESDAY, JUNE 5. 


First Race.—The Ladies’ Stakes, for fillies 3 years 
old; $100 each, half forfeit, with $1,000 added; the 
second to receive $300 out of the stakes: closed 15th 


CHARTERED BY THE 
UNITED STATES. 


The Freedman’s Savings and Trust Company. 


Assets over $3,750,000. 
A National Savings Bank, 
No. 185 BLEECKER STREET, NEw York. 
Accounts strictly private and confidential. 
Deposits paid on DEMAND, with interest due. 
Send for circular. SAM. L. HARRIS, Manager. 
Joun J. Zuiuie, Cashier. 


Billiard Tables. 


KAVANAGH & DECKER’S IMPROVED BIL- 
LIARD TABLES, furnished with the celebrated cat- 

t cushion, at greatly reduced prices. New 5x!0 
‘ables, complete, $275 each, and other sizes at cor- 
respondiug rates. areiooms, corner of Canal and 
Ceutre Streets. 








of July, 1870, with thirty-seven ions. One 





mile and five furlongs. 


Second Race.—Jockey Club Handicap Sweepstakes 
of $100 each, half forfeit, and only $20 if declared by 
Wth of May, with $1,000 added, the second horse to 
receive $300 out of the stakes: closed March 1, with 
twenty-two nominations; weights to be published by 
the 1st-of May: winners, after the publication of 
weights, of $1,000, to carry 5 lbs.; of $2,000. 7 Ibs. 
extra. Two miles. 

Third Race.—Purse $500; entrance money to second 
horse; the winner subject to be claimed for $1.500: if 
entered to be sold for $1,000, allowed 5 Ibs.; for $750, 
7 Ibe. ; for $500,10 Ibs, One mile and a quarter. 

Fourth Race.—Purse $600; entrance money to 
second horse; the winner subject to be claimed for 
£2,000; if entered to be sold for $1,500, allowed 3 Ibs. ; 
for $1,000, 7 Ibs.; if entered to be sold for $3,000, to 
carry 5 Ibs. extra; and if not to be sold, 12 Ibs. extra. 
One mile and three-quarters. 

Fifth Race.—Steeplechase Post Stake, $50 each, p- 
p.; acup of the value of $500 to be given to the win- 
ner by Messrs. Leonard Jerome and P. Lorrilard; 
welter weights; members of the Club to ride; to 
close ist day of June; three or more to start; the 
race to be over the usual steeplechase course. ° 


THIRD DAY—SATURDAY, JUNE 8. 


First Race.—Purse $500, for three year olds; en- 
trance money to second horse; winners of $500 to 
carry 3 Ibs.: of $1,000, 51bs.; of the Ladies’ Stakes, 
7 tbs.; of the Belmont Stakes, 10 Ibs. extra. One 
mile and a quarter. 


Second Race.—Purse $600; entrance money to 
second horse; to carry 100 lbs. One mile and three-, 
quarters. 


Third Race.—Westchester Cup; a sweepstakes of 
$50 each, half forfeit, with $1,500 added; the second 
horse to receive $300 ont of the stakes; closed 
March 1, with 12 nominations. Two miles and a 
quarter. 


" Fourth Race.—Hurdle Race; purse $600, of which 
$100 to the second horse; entrance free; welter 
weights; three or more to start. One mile and three- 
quarters over seven hurdles. 





FOURTH DAY—TUESDAY, JUNE 11. 


First Race.—Purse $500, for three-year olds; en- 
trance money to second horse; winner of the Ladies’ 
Stakes, 5 lbs.; of the Belmont Stakes, 7 Ibs. extra; 
beaten maidens, allowed 7 Ibs. One mile and an 
eighth. 


Second Race.—Puree $800; entrance money to 
second horse; the winner subject to be claimed for 
3,000; if entered to be sold for $2,000, allowed 3 Ibs. ; 
‘or $1,500, 5 Ibs.; for $1,000, 7 .; if entered to be 
sold for $5,000, to carry 5 Ibs., and if not to be sold, 12 
lbs. extra. Two miles and a quarter. 


Third Race.—Post Stake of $50 each, half forfeit 
with $300 added; welter weights; members of the 
Club to ride; to close on the &thof June. One mile 
and an eighth. 


Fourth Race.—Puree $700; entrance money to 
second horse. Mile heats. 





FIFTH DAY—THURSDAY, JUNE 13. 


First Race.—Purse $00, for three-year olde; en- 
trance money to second horse; the winner subject to 
be claimed fos $2,500; if entered to be sold for $2,000. 
allowed 3 Ibs.; for $1,500, 7 Ibs.; if entered to be sold 
for $5,000, to carry 7 Ibs., and if not to be sold, 12 Ibs. 
extra. One mile and an eighth. 


Second Race.—Purse , for two-year, olde; en- 
trance money to second horse. Five furlongs. 


Third Race.—Purse $500; entrance money to second 
horse; beaten maidens allowed, if three years old, 
3 tbs; if four years old, 7 Ibs.; if five years and up- 
wards, 12 lbs. One mile. 


Fourth Race.—Purse $1,000; entrance money to 
second horse. Heats two miles. 





SIXTH DAY—SATURDAY, JUNE 15. 


First Race.—Free Handicap Sweepstakes of $30 
each, if not declared out, with ” added; the 
second horse to receive $150 out of the stake: to 
close and name at the course by 7 Pp. w., on the 13th of 
Jane, weights to appear by 11a. m., and declarations 
to be made by4 ® M.,on the following day. One 
mile and five furlongs. 


Second Race.—Free Handicap Sweepstakes o 
each, if not declared ont, with $500 added: the <= 
horse to receive $12 out of the stakes. Conditions as 
to nomination, weight, and declaration, same as 
preceding handicap. One mile and an eighth. 


Third Race.-Free Handicap Sweepstakes of $40 
each, if not declared out, with ) added; the second 
horse to receive $200 out of the stakes. Conditions 
as to nomination, weight, and declaration same as 
preceding handicap. Two miles and an eighth. 


Fourth Race.—Handicap Steeplechase, purse ; 
of which $200 to second horse. Enstries to be made 
by 7p. Mm. on the fourth day of the meeting; weights 
to appear by 4 P. m. on the following day. Entrance 
- Three or more to start. About two miles and 
a half. 


In case of postponement of races for the fifth day, 
the Stewards will announce the time for closing the 
free handicaps. 

Address all communications to the Secretary, corner 
Madison avenue and twenty-seventh street, New 


ork. 
5 on A. BELMONT, President, 
C, Wneatty, Secretary. 





H. HENDERSON’S 
FAMILY LIQUOR-CASES, 


Eaen case containing one bottle of 


OLD PALE BRANDY, | HOLLAND GIN 

OLD RYE WHISKY, OLD PALE SHERRY, 

FINE OLD PORT, OLD BOURBON. 

Guaranteed pure and of the very best quality. 
CE SEVEN DO RS. 


Sent by Express C. O. D., or Post-office order. 
H. HENDERSON, No. 15 Broad-st., New York 


GREAT CHANCE FOR AGENTS. 
Do you want an agency, or t ing, with 
achance to make $5 to $20 per day sellin, 
our new 7-strand White Wire Clothes Lines 
They last forever ; sample free, so there is no 
risk. Address at once Hudson River Wire 
Works, 130 Maiden Lane, cor. Water St., N. Y., 
or 16 Dearborn St., Chicage, Til. 








WOOD CARPETINC. 
THE NATIONAL WOOD MANF’G CO. 
480 Broapway. 


Offices, stores, kitchens, sa 
leons, 8c. per foot; diniu 
halls, vestibules an 







. to $1. L 
Inlaid and solid Hard Wood 
joors from 60c. per foot in new 
and elegant designs. 

Send stamp for illustrated 


THE ALBION, 


$5 A YEAR, 


Offers Parton's Celebrated Chromo of 
“SUNSET ON THE HUDSON,” 


Or TWO LARGE STEEL’ ENGRAVINGS, as Pre- 
miums. These alone are worth double the amount of 
subscription. 


THE ALBION 


Is the best and largest Eclectie Journal published. 
It contains News from 


ENGLAND, IRELAND, anp SCOTLAND. 


Able Editorials, Book Notices, Dramatic Criticism, 
News from the New Dominion. 
Opinions of the English apd American Press. 
- FinanciaL REPORTS 
AND THE 
Cream or Enowise LiveRaTurRe. 





The following is a list of the engravings of 
which two are offered to any subscriber for $5 00 
per annum :— 


CrALON’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 39x26 inches. 

Lucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 39x26. 

Auuian’s SIR WALTER SCOTT, 20x26. 

Sruart’s WASHINGTON, 33x24. 

Marreson’s BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 28x21. 

Knient’s LORD NELSON, 28x21. 

Buck.er’s ST. PAUL'S, LONDON, 24x36. 

Portrait oF GEN’L. HAVELOCK, 30x22. 

Herrine’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPERS 
ANCE SOCIETY, 24x30. 

THE CASTLE OF ISCHIA, from Stanfield’s Picture. 
21x27. 

WanpesFrorpe’s MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS, 33x25. 

LAND&sEER’s RETURN FROM HAWKING, 33x25. 

LanpDsEER’s DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, 33x25. 

LanpseEr’s DEER PASS, 25x33. 

WanpesrorpE’s FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 33x25, 

Wrixins’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 22x30. 








pamphlet. 





MOODY'S 
EUREKA STAMP 
for Perforation into 
Checks, Drafts, &c., 
the amount forwhich 
they are drawn, to 

revent alteration — 

he points are ipkad 
and metrave the 
fibre of the paper,and 
cannot be remeved 
by chemicals. The 
check is moved forward by the upward action of the 
lever of the machine. Price . 

J. G. MOODY, 


68 Trinity Building. P. O. Box ov2s, New York, 
CALL OR SEND FOR A CIRCULAR’ 








TAKE 


No medicine which will increase the derangement of 


asystem already disordered by disease. Violent ca- 
thartics that sweep through the bowels like a cata- 
ract, prestrating the strength and irritating the deli- 
cate membrane of the alimentary canal, are never 
needful. The best 

~ COUNSEL 


that can be given to persons suffering from dyspepsia, 
bilious complaints, constipation, or any disorder 
affecting the stomach, the liver, or the excretive or- 
gans, is to tone, cleanse and regulate these important 
viscera with Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient. 
This agreeable alterative operates 


WITH 
the utmost mildness, yet thoroughly restores the 
functional action of the digestive organs and the in- 
testines, and refreshes and renovates the whole phy- 
sique. For more than a hundred years the water of 
the Seltzer Spa has heen considered the finest correc- 
tive in the world, and this preparation is chemically 
identical with it, . 

YOUR 


complaint is indigestion, costiveness, nervous debi- 
lity, biliousness, gravel, or any affection of the kid- 
neys, remember that the Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 
is not only an unequalled purgative, but Riso a gene- 
ral invigorant, and that its saline principle has a pow- 





erful sanitary effect upon the vitiated secretions and 
the blood. In an age when the sick exercise their 


REASON 


and common sense in determining the merits of a 
medicine, it seems almost unnecessary to point out the 
advantages which a specific so gentle, safe and certain 
in its operation has over the nauseous and ungent 
drugs which exhaust the bodily energies of the - 
tient, and literally scou his interna ante on 
without affecting a ical cure Invalides, TAKE 
COUNSEL WITH YOUR REASON, and select the remedy 
which tones while it regulates, and leaves no esting 


Seid vy all Druggiate, 








Wa F "s DR. KANE, 30x22. 

THE FIRST TRIAL BY JURY, 20x26. 

THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, from an original draw- 
ing made for the ALBION, 33x25. 

“GUESS MY NAME,” 27x21. 

HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, London, 21x13. 

DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 26x20. 

WINDSOR CASTLE, 14x21. 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 13x21. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 13x21. 

PRINCE OF WALES, 12x9. 

THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, 14x21. 

GENERAL WASHINGTON, 28x22. 

QUEEN VICTORIA, 21x13. 





The following are the advertising rates: 
30 cents a line one insertion. 
25 cents each insertion one month. 


2“ aad > three months, 
° - ™ six months, 
=” ° ” one year, 


The AuBion will be sent to Subscribers until ex- 
plicitly ordered to be discontinued, and until payment 
of all arrears has been made. Subscribers will observe 
that the subscription is payable in advance, and they 
will please note when their term of subscription ex- 
pires, and remit for the ensuing year, without notice 
from the office. In so doing the subscription will be 
$4 to those who do not desire any premiums, bot this 
privilege is extended only to those who pay within a 
month after their subscription becomes due. After 
that time $5 will be the invariable charge with 
out any premiums. For city subscribers $5, delivered 
by carriers. 


Remittances to ensure safety should be made by 
Post Office order, or check drawn to the order of the 
Proprietor of the A.Bion, or by Registered Letter. 
The registration fee has been reduced to Fifteen 
Cents, and the present system has been found by the 
postal autherities to be virtually an absolute protec- 
tion against losses by mail. All Postmasters are ob- 
liged to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

In the event of any of our subscribers at any time 
failing to receive their copies punctually, they will 
confer a favor by acquainting the office with the 
fact. 





Specimen Copies, with full List of Premiums, sent 
on request. 





Address, 
PIERCY WILSON, 
THE ALBION, 
39 Park Row, New York. 





OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 
CUNARD LINE. 


EsTaBLISHED 1840. 
The British and N. A. R. M. Steamships. 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 
Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
wepeeotey and Saturday. From Boston every Sa- 


Rates of Passage. 
From Liverpool to New York or Boston. 

By Steamers not Carrying Steerage.—First Class, 
£26; Second Class, £18. 

By Steamers Carrying Steerage.—First Class 15, 17 
and 21 Gnineas, according to accommodation. 

From New York or Boston to Liverpool. 

First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to 
accommodation. 

Return Tickets on favorable terms. 

Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold, additional. 

Steerage, $30 Currency. 

Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown 
and all parts of Eurupe, at lowest rates. 

Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the continent, 
and for Mediterranean ports. 

For Freight and Cabin passage, apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, 4 Bowling Green. 

For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity 
Building. 


CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, AceEnrt. 








ANCHOR 


LINE. 


Steamers sail every WEDNESDAY and SATUR- 
m 


DAY to and fro 
NEW YORK AND GLASGOW, 

Calling at Londonderry to land Mails and Passengers. 

Passengers booked and forwarded to and from all 
railway stations in Great Britain, Ireland, Germany, 
Norway, Sweden, or Denmark and America as safely, 
speedily, comfortably and cheaply as by any other 
route or line. 

THE NEW DEPARTURES. 

FROM GLASGOW. FROM NEW YORK. 
Sat., May 18 | ALEXANDRIA, Wed, M’y 22 
at., May 25 | Brirannia,Wed., Sune 5 

t., June t | O.yprra,..Wed., June 12 
COLUMBIA, at., June 8 | Assyrta,...Wed., June 19 
Europa, .... Sat., June 15 | CALEpontA,Wed., Jnne 26 
at noon, from Pier No. 20 North River. 

tes of passage, payable in currency, to Liverpool, 
Glasgow or Derry. 
Wednesdays’ steamers, Cabin, $60. 

First cabins, $65 and $75, according to location. 

Cabin excursion tickets good for twelve months, 
securing best accommodations, $120. 

Intermediate, $33; steerage, $28. 

Certificates at lowest rates, can be bought here by 
those wishing to eend for their friends. 

Drafts issued, payable on — 

ces to 


Appl ‘ 
HEND RS ON BROTHERS, No. 7 Bowllng-green. 
















NEW YORK, CORK, AND LIVERPOOL. 
NEW AND FULL-POWERED STEAMSHIPS. 
THE SIX LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 

CELTIC, SPUBLIC. 


OCEANIC, ) a 
ATLANTIC, BALTIC, ADRIATIC. 
6,000 tons burden—3,000 h. Ri each. 

Sailing from New York on SATURDAYS, from Li- 
verpool on THURSDAYS, and Cork Harbor the day 
following. 

a the White Star Dock, Pavonia Ferry, Jersey 

t 


y, 

Passengers accommodations (for all classes) unri- 

valled, combinin: 
SAFETY, SPEED, AND COMFORT, 

Saloons, state-rooms, smoking-room, and _ bath- 
rooms in midship section, where least motion is felt, 
Surgeons and stewardesses accompany these steamers. 

RATES—Saloon, ld. Steerage, $50 currency, 
Those wishing to send for friends from the Old Coun- 
try can now obtain steerage prepaid certificates, $33 
currency. 

Passengers hooked to or from all parts of America, 
Paris, Hamburg, Norway, Sweden, India, Australia, 
China, ete. 

Excursion tickets granted at lowest rates. 

Drafts from £! upwards. 

For inspection of plans and other information, apply 
at the Company's offices, 19 Broadway, New York 

J. H. SPARKS, Agent. 


For Liverpool & Queenstown. 
[NMAN LINE OF MAIL STEAMERS, SAILING 
FROM NEW YORK EVERY SATURDAY AND 
ALTERNATE TUESDAYS. 
Rates of Passage. 


BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY 





Pafable in Gold. Payable in Currency. 

Frinet CaBIN........... $75 | Sreemace............ 
Do toLondon..... 80| Do to London..... 35 

Do to Paris....... | Do toParis........ 


Do toHalifax,N.S. 20| Do toHalifax,N.8. 15 
PASSAGE BY THE TUESDAY STEAMER, VIA HALIFAX. 
First CaBin. 


STEERAGE. 
Payable in Gold. Payable in Currency. 
ee ebenasaneaee $80 | Liverpool.............. $30 
_ ee: PE icrsvccnconseess 15 


Tickets sold to and from England, Ireland, and the 
Continent, at moderate rates. 


= further information, apply at the Company's 
offices. 

JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 
15 Broadway, New York. 


FORTNIGHTLY TO anp FROM LONDON DIRECT. 
From Piers 44 and 47 North River. 
GTEAMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND 

NEW YORK, calling at QUEENSTOWN. 


Si nchsestae 4,850 tons. ENGLAND....... 3,450 tons 
5150 * Eomuw.........++ 3,310 

HELVETIA...... 3,315 “* 

PENNSYLVANIA..2,872  ** 

CAaNADA,........4,500 “* 

GREECE........ 4,500 ** 





stown : 
ee $75 and Currency 
“ fre id from Liverp’l, Queenstown. $65 and $75 * 
“ verp’l or Queenstown and Return. $1 = 
Steerage, to Liverpool, ueenstown or London. $28" 
. re 


id from Liverpool, Queensto 
ieegow, Londonderry, bs 1 ~ 
For freight or passage apply at the Orrics or THE 
Company, ¢9 Broadway. 





F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MAY 25, 1872. 
SPRING’S MESSENGERS. 
Happy the ear which first perceives, 


From depths of freshly blowing leaves, 
The sparrow’s cry along the eaves. 





Spring’s herald he; for when the rain 
Is blown in gusts against the pane, 
His is the blithest, loudest strain. 


A certain sobbing music fills 
The violet hollows of the hills, 
Where wink the yellow daffodils. 


The rust-incrusted oak is mute, 
But, from the fissures round its root, 
The sweet faint-smelling cowslips shoot. 


And in the woods, yet soft from showers— 
In Winter's wild, dishevelled bowers— 
The violet takes heart and flowers. 


Happy the eye which then can see, 
In fallow field or bursting tree, 
The watchful, kind Divinity. 


Seasons of hurtling storms and snows 
Hold i’ the dark the early rose, 
But fair the honeysuckle blows. 


From breezy hedges, cottage-walls, 
Where most at morn the sunshine falls, 
Its odor comes, at intervals ; 


And where the parted branches hold 
The light against the blackest mould, 
The crocus shines in puce, or gold. 


Silver is on the spectral larch ; 
You see, through each fresh-mantled arch 
Of boughs, the ruddy face of March: 


The moon has not a redder light 
When balefully and dimly bright, 
She turns eclipse upon the night. 


Sweet are the farms for new-pulled hay, 
Sweet are the changing sounds of day 
From sunrise to the starlit gray : 


The snooded girl that sits to sing 
Beside the bracken-shadowed spring— 
The church-bell’s minute clinking ring ; 


The rooks’ alarm—the swallows’ cry, 
The magpies’ jangled litany, 
The curlews’ challenge, shrill and high. 


Happy the heart that at such time, 
When even the breezes flow in rhyme, 
Feels yearnings for a farcher clime. 


Sallow, or fired, the day goes down, 
Over the moorlands drear and brown— 
Over the sharply steepled town. 


The crow goes broad-winged to his rest, 
The linnet hides in ivied nest; 
Orion flames above the west. 


Then white, as is a dead man’s face, 
Smote with death’s spiritual grace, 
The rounded moon heaves up through space. 


The lights go out; the village street 
Is dumb; you hear no passing feet, 
Nor yet the mill-wheel’s plashing beat. 


Happy the lids that now may close, 
Nor fear the hour when Morning throws, 
Through lattice panes, her dewiest rose. 


For them the wind’s prolonged surcease, 
Earth's brooding calm, heaven's starred increase 
Shall be as ministers of peace. 

—Chambers's Journal. 


————_e—__—_ 


THE YELLOW FLAG. 
BY EDMUND YATES. 
CHAPTER I.—HOME SWEET HOME. 


Fashion, amidst the innumerable changes which § 
insisted on, seems to have dealt lightly with Great, Walpole. 
street. It may be that she has purposely left it untouched to 
remain an example of the heavy, solemn, solid style of a 
hundred years ago, a striking contrast to the “ gardens,” 
crescents,” “mansions” all stucco, plate-glass, and huge 
portico, of modern days; or it may be that finding it intracta- 
ble, unalterable, unassailable, she has looked upon it as a 
relic of barbarism, and determined altogether to ignore its 
existence. Anyhow the street is very little changed since 
the days of its first erection; it still remains a long, and, to 
those gazing down it from either end, apparently intermina- 
ble line of arge, substantial, three-storied, dull-colored brick 
houses, stretching from Chandes-square in the south to 
Guelph Park in the north, so long, so uniform, so unspeaka- 
bly dreary as to give color to the assertion of a celebrated 
wit who, on his death-bed moaning forth that “ there is an 
= “a all things,” added feebly, “except Great Walpole- 


In its precincts gravity and decorum have set u i 
head-quarters ; on many of its door-plates the ae le Be cad 
read the names of distinguished members of the faculty, old 
o age and high in renown, pupils of Abernethy and Astley 
oper, who with the first few hundreds which they could 
ym together after their degrees were obtained, hired, and 
urnished, as a first step to professional status, the houses in 
which they still reside, and in which they have since inspected 


50 many thousand tongues, and passed the verdict of life or 





death upon so many thousand patients. Youth must be 
resident here and there in Great Walpole-street, as in other 
places, but if so, it is never seen. No nurse-maids with heads 
obstinately turned the other way drive the pleasant perambu- 
lator against the legs of elderly people airing themselves in 
the modified sunlight which occasionally visits the locality ; 
no merry children troop along its pavement; from the lon 
drawing-room windows hung with curtains of velvet an 
muslin issues no sound of piano or hum®in voice. Although 
there is no beadle to keep inviolate its sanctity, the street-boy 
as he approaches its contines stops his shrill whistling, and 
puts his tip-cat into his pocket; the “ patterers” of the second 
edition pass it by, conscious that the rumors of war, or of the 
assassination of eminent personages, will fall flat upon the 
ears of the inhabitants, while even the fragmentary an- 
nouncement, ‘ Elopement—young lady—noble markis,” will 
fail in extracting the pence from the pockets of the denizens 
of the lower regions in this respectable quarter. 

It is essentially a carriage neighborhood, with ranges of 
mews branching out of, and running parallel to it; and the 
vehicles are quite in keeping with the street and with their 
owners. Besides the doctors’ broughams, high swinging 
chariots, now scarcely ever seen save on drawing-room days 
or in carriage bazaars, with huge hammercloths and vast 
emblazoned panels, are there common enough. Roomy 
landaus, broad barouches, with fat horses, the leather of 
whose harness is almost invisible beneath the heavy silver 
plating, coachmen in curly white bob-wigs, and giant footm:en 
go us in hair-powder, all these are to be found in Great 
Walpole-street. 

Money, money, money! it all seems to say. We have 
money, and we will take care that you shall know it. We 
will not pay enormous rents for poky tenements in Mayfair, 
or straggling caravanseries in Tyburnia; we do not expend 
our substance in park-phaetons or Victorias any more than in 
giving “ drums” or “ at homes.” We have, during the season, 
several dinner-parties ; at which the wine set before you does 
not come from the grocer’s or the publican’s, but has been in 
our cellars for years ; several musical evenings, and one or 
two balls. We go to the Opera three or four times during 
the season, occasionally to the theatre, frequently to a classi- 
cal concert, or an oratorio; but we would as soon think of 
attending a prize-fight as a pigeon-match, or of prohibiting 
cur womankind from going to church, as of taking them to 
listen to comic songs in asupper-room, We are rich, which 

ou may be; but we are respectable, which you are not! 
Yaunt your fashion as much as you please, but the home of 
moneyed decency and decorum is Great Walpole-street. 

Six o’clock on an October evening, with a chill damp wind 
howling at intervals through the funnel made by the oppos- 
ing lines of houses, is not the time in which this 
locality looks its best. If it is dreary in the spring 
brightness, in the summer sunshine, it is doubly dreary in the 
autumn decadence, when the leaves torn from the trees in 
Guelph Park mix with the dust and bits of straw and scraps 
of paper which gather tegether in swerving eddies in every 
possible corner, and when in most of the houses the shutters 
are still closed, and the blinds have not shed the newspaper 
coverings in which they have beea enwrapped during the 
absence of the inhabitants. In one of the largest 
houses of the street, however, on the particular Oc- 
tober evening in question, no such signs of  ab- 
senteeism were visible; the whiteness of the broad door- 
step was unsullied, the plate-gluss windows were free from 
speck or spot, the dwarf wire blinds 1n the dining-room stood 
rigidly detiant of all criticism, and the muslin curtains in the 
drawing-room seemed to have lost all the softness and pliancy 
of their nature, and hung stiff, and white, and rigid, as the 
gaunt and bony hands which from time to time pushed them 
on one side, as the blank and colorless face which from time 
to time peered through them into the street. These hands 
and that face belonged to Mrs. Calverley, the mistress of the 
mansion. A thin, spare woman of fifty years of age, with a 
figure in which were angles where there should have been 
roundness, and straightness of outline where there should 
have been fulness. Her silk dress was of an undecided 
fawn-color, and in place of any relieving white collar, she 
wore a wisp of black net round her throat. Her face was 
long, with a large straight nose, prominent —_ of steely 
blue, and a long upper lip, between which and its thin pallid 
companion there gleamed a row uf strong white teeth. Her 
thin scanty iron-grey hair was taken off from her forehead 
above the temples and gathered into a small knot at the back , 
such an expanse of colorless flesh, such a dull level waste of 
human features unrelieved by the slightest scintilla of interest 
or sympathy ! 

In her prim, flat-soled creaking shoes, Mrs. Calverley 
walked to the window, pushed back the curtains, and looked 
out down the silent street; then, with asound which was 
something between a sigh of despair and a snort of defiance, 
she returned to the low prie-dieu chair worked in wool, but 
covered with a shiny, crackling, —— substance, and 
arranging her scanty drapery around her, interwove her bony 
fingers in her lap and sat bolt upright, staring rigidly before 
her. All the furniture in the room which was capable of 
being covered up was clad in a uniform of brown holland, 
the chairs were dressed in pinafores, the big broad sofa had a 
loosely cut great-coat of the same material ; even the chande- 
liers had on holland bags. There was no light in the room, 
but the gas lamps in the street were reflected from the bare 
shining rosewood table, from the long grand piano-forte, 
from the huge ormolu clock ticking gravely on the mantel- 
piece, from the glass shades enshrining wax flowers and fruit, 
which made such a poor pretence of being real, and from the 
old-fashioned handsomely cut girandoles. By the chair in 
which Mrs. Calverley was seated stood a frame cf Berlin 
work; in the middle of the hearth-rug before the fire-place— 
fireless now, and filled with a grim pattern of cut colored 
paper—lay a stuffed white-haired dog, intently regarding his 
tail through his glass eyes, and apparently wondering what 
he had done in life to be consigned to such a degraded 
position. 

A quarter-past six, half-past, a quarter to seven, ring out 
from the neighboring church, and at each sound of the 
chimes Mrs. Calverley rises to her feet, creaks across to the 
window, looks forth, creaks back again, and resumes her 
ston ition. At length there comes a half-timid ring of 
the be 1, which she recognises at once, straightens her back, 
and settles herself more rigidly than ever. A few minutes 
after, the drawing-room door opens, and a voice, the owner 


Y | of which cannot be seen, is heard saying, “ Dear me, all in 


darkness, Jane ?” 

Mrs. Calverley makes no reply, but rings the bell, and 
when the servant appears, says to him in a thin acid voice, 
“You can light the gas, James, and now that your master has 
come home at last, dinner can be served.” 

Upon this remark, Mr. Calverley’s only comment is’a re- 
petition of “ Dear me.” He is a middle-sized, plea _t-look. 


ing man, with fair hair, slightly sprinkled with grey, grey 
whiskers, light-blue eyes, and marvellous pink and white 
complexion like a doll. A gentlemanly-looking man in his 
plain black frock-coat and waistcoat, grey trousers, black silk 
cravat, and pearl pin, and neat buttoned boots. He looks 
rather nervously to his wife, and edges his way towards her 
round the table. When he is within a few feet of her he 
produces a newspaper from his pocket, and makes a feeble 
tender of it, saying, “ The evening paper, my dear ; I thought 
you would like to see——” 

“ IT should like to see you attempt to relieve the monotony 
of my life, Mr. Calverley, and not to leave me here alone, 
while you were doubtless enjoying yourself.” . 

< My dear, I assure you I have come straight home.” 
lane? 

“No, my dear, of course not till six o'clock; I walked 
home, and on my way I just looked in at the club, and——” 

“ At the club!” That was all Mrs. Calverley said, but the 
manner in which she said it, had its due effect. Mr. Calver- 
ley opened the leaves of a photograph album, with every por- 
trait in which he was thoroughly familiar, and began to be 
extremely interested in its contents. 

“ Dinner will be ready directly,” said Mrs, Calverley ; “ had 
you not better wash your hands?” 

“Thank you, my dear,” said the disconsolate man ; “ but I 
washed them at the cl——” He pulled himself up just in 
time; the obnoxious word had very nearly slipped out, but 
the servant announcing dinner at the moment, and Mrs. Cal- 
verley laying the tips of her bony fingers in the hollow of 
her husband's arm, the happy pair proceeded to the banquet. 

It was a good dinner, handsomely served, but Mr. Calverley 
can scarcely be said to have enjoyed it. At first he audibly 
asked for wine, but after he had been helped three or four 
times, he glanced hurriedly across the long table, at the other 
end of which his wife was seated, and furtively motioned to 
the butler by touching his glass. This pantomime and its 
results were soon noticed by Mrs. Calverley, who, after glar- 
ing. at her husband for a moment, gave 4 little shiver, and 


rid business detain you until after six o'clock in Mincing- 


“Itis of no use paying Doctor Chipchase his fees if his 
advice is to be scouted in this manner; you know what he 
said about your drinking wine!” 

“ My dear, I only——” 

“ You only fly in the face of Providence, Mr. Calverley, 
and behave = to the office in which your life is in- 
sured. You only add another to the long catalogues of weak- 
nesses and moral cowardices, by the constant display of 
which you render my life a burden to me. I am sick of talk- 
ing to you myself. I shall write and ask Martin tocome and 
stay with us for a few weeks, and see what effect his influence 
will have upon you.” 

“Tam sure I shall be very glad to see Martin, my dear,” 
said Mr. Calverley, after standing up reverently to say grace 
A the removal of the cloth; “he is a very good fellow 
an TSE: 


“ Don’t talk ef a clergyman of the Church of England 
in that way, Mr. Calverley, veh please ; ‘ good fellow, in- 
= My son Martin isa good man, and an ornament to his 
calling.” 

“ Yes, my dear, of course he is; preaches an excellent ser- 
mon, does Martin, and intones quite musically. I should like to 
see him a little more cheerful, I mean a little less ascetic you 
know ; take his wine more freely, and not look quite so much 
as if he was fed upon parched peas and filtered water.” 

“ You are profane, as usual,” said his wife. “ Whenever 
you touch — any member of my family, your temper gets 
the better of you, and your uncontrollable tendency to scoft- 
ing and scepticism breaks forth. Perhaps you will not think 
it too much trouble to pass me the biscuits.” 

“ My dear Jane!” murmured the wretched man, and after 
handing the silver biscuit-barrel to his wife, he sat by, not 
daring to help himself to another glass of wine from the well- 
filled decanters before him, while the mere fact of seeing her 
munching away at the hard farinaceous food nearly drove him 
mad with thirst. 

When Mrs. Calverley had concluded this succinct repast, 
she rose from her feet, and, without taking any notice of her 
husband, creaked stiffly out of the room. John Calverley 
lover of ease and tranquillity as he was, scarcely regrett 
this little conjugal dispute, inasmuch as that if Mrs. Calverley 
had not, in consequence of the words that had passed be- 
tween them, been on her dignified behavior, she would have 
remained to lock up the wine. Whereas John managed to 
swallow two glasses of his favorite Madeira before he joined 
her in the drawing-room. ° 

It was not very cheerful in the drawing-room ; the gas had 
been turned down, and the principal light in the room, much 
softened and shaded, came from a reading-lamp placed im- 
mediately above the work-frame at which Mrs. Oalverley’s 
bony fingers were busily engaged depicting the story of Jael, 
with a very rugged profile, and Sisera, the death glare in 
whose eyes was represented by a couple of steel beads. John 
Calverley, furtively wiping his lips; after the Madeira, sham- 
bled awkwardly into the room, end could scarcely repress a 
groan at the ghastliness of its appearance. But the generous 
wine which he had drunk helped to cheer him a little; and 
after wandering to and fro in a purposeless manner, he ap- 
proached his wife, and said: 

“ Wont you play something, dear ?” ; 

“ No, thank you,” replied Mrs, Calverley, “I wish to finish 
this work.” : 

“It is rather a nice thing,’ said John, bending over the 
production, and criticising it in a connoisseur-like manner ; 
“ what is it all about ?” 

“It is well that no one is here to hear this lamentable dis- 
play of ignorance,” said Mrs. Calverley, with a snort. “ It is 
a scriptural story, Mr. Calverley, and is intended as a foot- 
stool for the church of St. Beowulph.” — - 

“Oh yes,” said John, nodding his head. “I know— 
Bewsher’s place.” 

“Tt would be more decent, aswell as more correct, to speak 
of it as the church in which Mr. Bewsher is officiating min- 
ister, I think,” said Mrs. Calverley, with another snort. 

“To be sure, my dear; quite correct,” said peace-loving 
John. “ By the way, —— officiating ministers, per- 
haps you had better not ask Martin to come tous just yet; I 
have ot to go down to that place in the North next week.” 

“ What place in the North ?” said Mrs. Calverley, looking up. 

“ What place? Why, my dear, Swartmoor, of course—the 
foundry, you know; that’s the only place I go to in the 
North.” 

“J don’t know what place pm do or do not go to in the 
North, or anywhere else, Mr. Calverley,” said his wife, stick- 
ing her needle into the canvas, and interlacing her bony 
fingers and sitting bolt upright, as she glared straight at him ; 
“ Tonly know this, that I am determined not to stand this 





state of things much longer,” 
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“ But, my dear——” 

“ Don’t ‘my dear’ me, if = please, but listen to what I 
have to say. WhenI married you, Mr. Calverley, to my sor- 
row, some ten years ago, you were nothing more than the 
head clerk in the house of Lorraine Brothers, which my 
grandfather had founded, which my father and uncles bad 
established, and in which my late husband, Mr. Gurwood, had 
been a sleeping partner.” 

“T must say that——” 

“ Silence, it you please, I will not be interrupted. I took 
~ from that inferior position, and made you my husband. 

made you master of this house and my fortune. I 
raised you, Mr. Calverley. I tell you, I raised you, sir, from 
obscurity to position, from comparative penury to wealth ; 
and what is myreward? Day after day you are absent from 
home at your counting-house in Mincing-lane. I don’t ob- 
= to that, I suppose it is necessary, but I know—yes, I 

now, Mr. Calverley—this-is not my first experience of 
men of business; I have been a grand-daughter, a daugh- 
ter, and a sister of the firm, and though latterly Mr. Gur- 
wood was not quite regular in his attendance, at least at 
one time he was an excellent man of business—so that I 
may say also the wife of the firm, and I know that busi- 
ness hours are over at five, and that my sainted father 
used then to come straight home to Clapham by the om- 
nibus.” 

“ ”» 

“ You must allow me to speak, if you please; I will not 
be interrupted. Instead of which, I find you going to your 
club and dawdling there to the latest minute, often keeping 
my dinner waiting, and when you return home, your conver- 
sation is frivolous, your manner light and flighty, and wanting 
in repose, aap tastes and habits evidently unsuitable to a 
person in the position of my husband. I have borne all this 
without complaint, I know that all of us mortals—sinful 
mortals—have a cross to bear, and that you have been be- 
stowed upon me in that capacity! But, be a lone deserted 
woman when | have a husband whose legitimate business it 
is to stay at home and take care of me, I will not! These 
Swartmoor Works are all very well, I dare say, and I know 
you declare that they bring in a vast deal of profit; but there 
was profit ——— in my father’s time without any of your 
iron works; and if you intend to continue paying them a 
visit every fortnight, and staying several days away, as you 
have done lately, they shall be given up, Mr. Calverley—they 
shall be given up, say! I may be of no more concern to 
you than a chair or a table, but I will not be a deserted wo- 
man, and these iron works shall be given up!” 

Those who had seen but little of the pleasant-faced John 
Calverley, would scarcely have recognised hiin in the darkly 
frowning man who now strode forward, and crossing his 
arms on the back of a chair immediately in front of his wife, 
said in a very quiet but very determined voice: 

“ They shall not be given up! Understand that once for 
all—they shall not be givenup! You may say what you 
like, but I am master in my business, if not in my home, 
and they shall not be given up! And now, Jane, you must 
listen to me, must listen to the words which I never intended 
to have said, if the speech you have just made had not ren- 
dered it necessary. You have told me what you have 
pleased to call facts, now I will give you my version of 
them. When I married you ten years ago—and God knows 
you cannot deplore that marriage more heartily than I do 
—I was, as you say, the head clerk of the firm which your 
father had established. But ia his latter days he had been 
ill and inattentive to business, and after his death your un- 
cles, to whom the concern was left, proved themselves 
utterly inadequate to its guidance; and if it had not Veen 
for me, the firm of Lorraine and Company would have been 
in the Gazette. You know this well enough; you know that 
I, as head clerk, took the whole affair on my shoulders, re- 
organised it, opened out new avenues for its commerce, and 
finally su ed in making it what it was when you first 
saw me. You taunt me with having been raised by you 
from penury to position, but you know that the whole of 
your fortune was embarked in the business, and that if it had 
not been for my clear head and hard work, you would have 
lost every penny of it. You accuse me of being light and 
frivolous and unsuited to you, of being away from my home, 
though, except on these business expeditions, not an evening 
do I pass out of your society. In return, I ask you what sort 
of a home you make for me? what sign of interest, of com- 
fort, of games like womanly grace and feeling is there 
about it? hat reception do I meet with on my return from 
business? what communion, what reciprocity is there be- 
tween us? Every word I say, every remark I make, you 
either sneer or snap qt! You are a hard, intolerant Phari- 
see, Jane Calverley! By your hardness and intolerance, by 
ee perpetually nagging and worrying at him, you tried to 

reak the spirit of your former husband, George Gurwood, 
one of the kindest fellows that ever lived. But you failed in 
that, you only drove him to drink and to death. Now I 
have said my say, have said what I never intended should 
pass my lips, what never would have passed them, if it had 
not been for your provocation. I wish you good-night—I 
am now going to the club.” 

So saying, John Calverley bowed his head and passed from 
the room, leaving his wife no longer rigid and defiant, but 
swaying herself to and fro, and moaning helplessly. 

To be continued. 
> 


A TELEGRAPHIST’S STORY. 


“And must you really go away, and remain all night in 
that nasty old box of yours, and Jeave your Little Rosebud, 
as you call her, all alone here, to imagine all sorts of horrid 
things bappening to her poor old boy? Couldn't you stay at 
home just for this one night ?” 

“Couldn't possibly ¢o it, my love,” said I, struggling into 
my greatcoat, and possessing myself at the same time of my 
big driving-gloves, which my little wife was absently trying 
to fit on to her own little hands. 

“Not if I very much wished it, Willie? Do you know I 
felt so strange and lonely last night when you were away, 
that I could hardly make up my mind to go to bedat all; and 
to-night I can scarcely bear the thought that you should be 
= long absent. You know what a timid foolish little thing 

am.” 

Her arm quietly stole round me, and she looked up to my 
face with a wistful anxious look, while a tear stood glistening 
in the corners of her sweet blue eyes. 

“Why, you wee goose,” said I, kissing away the bright 
token of her earnestness, “ what has put such absurd thoughts 
into that wise noddle of yours? Are you afraid that the 
fairies will waylay me, and spirit me away to their elfin- 





land? If they do, I shall tell them that I have left a fairy 
at home, and not even the blandishments of the queen her- 
self shall tempt me into their uncanny country. But seriously, 
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Maggie, there is nothing to be alarmed about. I shall be 
home by seven o’clock at the latest; but since you are so 
eerie, I will call at father’s as I pass, and send up my brother 
Bob to keep you company and stay in the house all night. 
Will that content you, little woman ?” 

“No; don’t do that; it would look foolish, aad Bob would 
only laugh at me when he came. He does not understand 
— : I think no one does understand me—except you, dear 

i } 

“Thank you, Mag. ; I think I do understand you. But here 
comes the gig; so good-bye, and don’t fret for the s!i:' time 
I am away. I shall be back long before you ha-+ done 
dreaming.” So saying, I mounted the gig, and drove rapiclly 
along the frozen road. But my wife lingered by the porch, 
following me with her eyes ; and so long as the house w.:> in 
sight, I could, on looking back, see her white dress shim mer- 
ing ghost-like in the light which streamed through the open 

oor. 

At the time of which I write, I was Telegraph Superinten- 
dent on the Wilton and Longbank line of railway. One of 
the clerks, who was on nigift-duty, had been taken suddenly 
ill, and being unable to find a suitable substitute, I had taken 
his work myself until such time as he should recever. I had 
only been married a few months, and was by no means 
reconciled to the necessity of leaving my wife and home to 
pass the night in that “ nasty old box,” as Mag. called it—and 
she was perfectly correct in her description. But I knew 
that it was a necessity, and I knew likewise that no grumbling 
of mine could mend the matter. 

A drive of about eight miles brought me to my post. There 
was nothing very extraordinary in the duty to which I had 
been called away, nor was it any new experience to me; but 
on that night my mind was filled with vague indefinable 
fears, for which id tried in vain to account. The night was 
clear and windless, and away in the northwestern sky the 
aurora borealis was flitting to and fro in a thousand strange 
fantastic shapes. As I watched the shifting and quivering 
gleams, now shooting in rapid succession from one luminous 
centre, and anon spreading and rolling wave after wave 
across the starry heavens, I began to think of the disastrous 
omens of war, plague, and famine, which in olden times men 
drew from such sights. Somewhat of the same emotion I 
felt in my own mind, and reason as I would, I felt it impossi- 
ble to shake off the growing sense of uneasiness and gloom 
which had taken possession of me. On entering the telegraph 
ee the clerk whom I had come to relieve was ready to 

epart. 

“ You won’t have much work to-night, sir,” said he. “The 
instruments are quite unworkable; no signals have been re- 
ceived for the last three hours. Good-night.” 

When I was left alone, I found that it was as he had said. 
The electric currents, which are developed in the atmosphere 
during most meteorological changes, had rendered the wires 
quite useless; and although the needles swayed ceaselessly 
backwards and forwards, they made no sign which the wis- 
dom of man could interpret. Seeing that my office was likely 
to be a sinecure, I drew my chair to the stove, and taking 
down a book which I saw on a shelf, I tried to interest my- 
self in the story. The volume which I had discovered was 
“ Jane Eyre ;” and although, since that time, I have read, with 
tears and laughter, it and the other works which came from 
the same true and loving pen, yet on that night the spell of 
her who is so powerful to awaken our interest and enlist our 
sympathy—who has given us Black Rochester and the noble 
dhirley and gentle Mary Home; who chronicled with no un- 
kindly hand the vagaries of the three eccentric curates, and 
won our hearts for Professor Emmanuel Carl Paul—had no 
power to quiet my wild wandering thoughts. While I was 
turning listlessly over the leaves, the stillness was startled 
by the sharp quick clanging of the electric bell, the usual 
signal to prepare to read off a message. Wita a shiver of 
alarm, I turned quickly to the instrument, but soon perceived 
that the bell had been rung by no earthly power, for the vi- 
brating needles made no intelligible sign, and I knew that 
the sound had been produced by a current of atmospheric 
electricity acting upon the wires. 

Smiling at the nervousness which caused me to start at so 
ordinary an occurrence, { turned from my desk, and again 
sat down by the fire. But smile as I would, and reason as | 
might, I felt that L was fast succumbing to vague foundation- 
less fears. Thinking that the atmosphere of the room, which 
I felt close ard hot, might have something to do with my pe- 
culiar condition of mind, I flung open the door, and stepped 
cutside, in the hope that the cool air might scare away the 
phantoms of my brain. As I crossed the threshold, the mid- 
night express crashed past with a speed and force which 
shook every timber of the building, and uttering a loud 
shriek, disappeared into the tunnel at the end of the steep 

dient, on the summit of which my station was placed. 

hen it had gone, there was _ stillness, stillness broken—if I 
can call it broken—only by the peculiar sighing of the air 
passing along the wires, which is heard even in the calmest 
of nights. I stood and listened to the strange, melancholy, 
olian-harp-like sound, now so faint as to be almost inaudi- 
ble, and anon swelling into a wild low wailing. I looked ‘up, 
and saw Orion and the Pleiades, and thought how often on 
nights, not long ago, when I had watched for Maggie in the 
wood, I bad gazed up through the tall sombre pines and 
watched their trembling fires. From that my mind reverted 
to the earnestness with which my wife had asked me to re- 
main at home that night, and the unusual pensiveness of her 
manner when she bade me good-bye. What could be the 
meaning of it all? As a general rule, I had a most profound 
disbelief in omens, preSentiments, and all sorts of supersti- 
tion; but in spite of it, I felt that I would have given a good 
deal, at that time, to be transported just for one minute to my 
home, to see whether all was well there. I might have called 
up my assistant, who lodged in a farmhouse not far distant, 
and gone home; but, as I could give no good reason for go- 
ing away, I resolved to stay where I was, and - through the 
night as best I could. “If this goes on,” said I to myself as 
I turned inside again, and poked up the coals with rather 
more noise and vigor than was absolutely necessary—“ if this 
goes on much longer, I shall haye to consult a doctor, that’s 
plain.” For I knew that the causeless apprehensions which 
I experienced were often only the symptom of an unsound 
state of bodily health. I filled my pipe and lit it, but the 
weed had lost its usual tranquillising power. As the wreaths 
curled slowly upwards, I saw my wile’s face looking at me 
tearfully as when I bad left her. Again the bell rang sharply ; 
but, as before, no intelligible sign was made by the needles. 
I leaned my elbows on the desk, and, with my head between 
my hands, watched their unending motions. An hour might 
have passed thus, when once more I was startled by the 
clang of the bell. This time it was louder and more urgent, 
and, it seemed to me, though perhaps I may err here, with a 
— unearthly sound, such as I had never heard before. 

am utterly unable to tellin what manner the impression 








was produced, but it seemed as if there mingled with the 
metallic ring the tone of a human voice—and it was the 
voice of one I knew. The needles, I now observed, began 
to make signs which I understood; and slowly, as if some 
novice were working the instrunfent, the letters “ C-o-m-e” 
were signalled. No sooner had I read off the final “e,” than, 
to my amazement and terror, I distinctly saw the handle of 
my instrument, although I was not touching it at the time, 
as if grasped by some invisible hand, move rapidly, and ake 
the signal “ Understood,” which the receiver of a message 
transmits a! the end of every word. 

A cold thrill ran through me, and I felt as if every drop of 
blood were leaving my heart. Could I have been the subject 
of an optical delusion? I krew that such was not the case, 
for [ had plainly heard the quick click of the handle as it 
turned; and now I could perceive that another word was be- 
ing slowly spelt out. But so bewildered and terrified was I, 
that I failed to catch the signs. Again my handle moved, and 
this time made the signal “ Not understood.” With an over- 
whelming feeling of awe, I watched the dials intently while 
the letters were again signalled, and this time I read “ H-o-m-e.” 
Then there was a cessation of all motion for a second or 
two, and once more the needles resumed their incoherent 
vibrations. I stood petrified with fear and amazement, half- 
believing that I was in a dream, for reason refused to accept 
the evidence of sense. Could that be a message for me? If 
so, whence came it? Whai hand had sent it? Could it be 
that some power higher than that of nature thus warned me 
of impending danger? Should I obey the mysterious sum- 
mons ?” 

While I thus deliberated, the bell again sounded with a 
clangor still more loud, imperious, and unearthly, and after a 
few uncertain movements, the magnets repeated the words 
* Come home—come home !’—the handles moving as before. 
1 could remain at my post no longer. Come what might, I 
felt that I had no alternative but to obey. I ran to the house 
where the clerk lived, and on rousing the inmates, and gain- 
ing admission, told him that he must take my place immedi- 
ately, as I had been suddenly called away. The man seemed 
somewhat surprised at my excited and startled manner, but 
what he said or did I cannot recollect. On entering the stable 
where my horse was stalled, I perceived a saddle hanging on 
the wall; and knowing that I could get over the ground more 
swiftly riding than driving, 1 threw it on his back, and ina 
minute or two was dashing along the road in the direction 
of home. I shall never forget that ride. Although I urged 
my horse with whip and voice until he flew rather than gal- 
loped, the pace was far too slow for my excited mind. Woods, 
bridges with the moonlit streams wimpling beneath them, 
farm-houses where the deep-voiced watch-dogs were wakened 
by the loud beat of hoofs, shot past me like things in a 
dream ; and at last, breathless and panting, we clattered up 
the long causewayed street of the village neer which I lived. 
All was dark and silent in the houses, and the windows 
seemed to stare blank and vacantly in the white moonlight. 
Suddenly a horse and rider appeared at the other end of the 
street, and a hoarse voice uttered a loud cry: “Fire!” At 
the same instant, the church bell was rung violently, and at 
once, as if by a common impulse, the whole village started 
into life. Lights appeared in the houses, and a hundred win- 
dows were dashed up. I saw white figures standing at 
them, and heard voices cry “ Where?” Checking my horse 
with a jerk, which threw him on his haunches, I listened for 
the reply: “Craigside House !” 

Great Heaven! my worst fears were realised. It was my 
own home. I choked down the agony, which almost forced 
a ery, and pressing onward with redoubled speed, soon arrived 
at the scene of the fire. The house was a large old one, and 
when I reached it, smoke was issuing in thick, murky volumes 
from the windows of the second flat, while fierce tongues of 
flame were already leaping along the roof. A crowd of men 
were hurrying confusedly about with buckets and pails of 
water. In the centre of a group of women, I found our 
maid, Mary, stretched on the grass in a swoon. “ My wife!” 
I exclaimed, as I rushed forward,“ where is she?” “God 
knows, sir,” said one of the men; “we have twice tried to 
reach the second flat, but were each time driven back by the 
smoke and fire.” Without uttering a word, I entered the 
house, and ran along the lobby. The stair, fortunately, was 
built of stone, but the wood-work on each side was one mass 
of blazing and crackling flame. Before I had taken three 
steps, I fell back, blinded, fainting, and half-suffocated with 
the smoke. Two men who had followed me caught me in 
their arms, and tried to restrain me by force from endeavor- 
ing to ascend again. “ Don’t attempt it,” they said; “ you 
will only lose your own life, and can’t save hers.” “ Let go, 
you cowards !” I cried as soon as I could speak ; and with the 
strength of madness, dashed them aside. I rushed up the 
stairs, and this time succeeded in reaching the first landing 
in safety. The room which we used as our bedchamber led 
oft a small parlor which was situated on this flat. Groping 
my way through the smoke, I found the door, but, to my 
horror, it was locked! I dashed myself against it again and 
again, but it resisted all my efforts. To return as I had come 
was now impossible, and | knew that the only hope of saving 
even my own life was to go forward. Despair gave me 
strength ; and lifting my foot, I struck it violently against 
one of the lower panels of the door. It yielded a little. 
Another blow, and it was driven in. I crept through the 
opening, but so thick was the smoke in the parlor that I 
could distinguish nothing. “ Maggie, Maggie!” I shrieked, 
“where are you?” but no answer was returned. Crossing 
the parlor, I gained our bedroom door. To my joy, it was 
open, and stretched on the floor I found the apparently life- 
less form of my wife. I bent over her, and on placing my 
hand on her heart, I found that it was still beating. I lifted 
her very tenderly and gently, and carried her in my arms to 
the window, which I broke open. Of what followed I am 
only dimly conscious; I have a confused remembrance of 
men bringing a ladder, and strong arms helping us down, and 
the people cheering; but it is all very vague and indistinct. 
My next recollection is that of finding myself in my father’s 
house all bruised and weak, but with my own wife bending 
over me, and tending me with loving hands. We had been 
burned out of house and hold. Fortunately, everything was 
insured; but even had it not been so, I had been content as 
she was spared to me. 

On the evening of the next day, when the short winter 
twilight was fast closing round, and the first snow-flakes 
were falling, Maggie drew a little stool close to the couch on 
which I lay, thinking over the ome events which I have 
related. I had said nothing to anybody regarding the warn- 


ing which I had so mysteriously received; and when ques- 
tioned as to what caused me to return so opportunely, had 
always made some evastve answer, for 
reality would never have obtained belief. 

“ Willie,” said the soft low voice of my wife, “if you had 
not come home’’—— 


I feared that the 
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even to think of it.” 





such a strange dream on that awful night ?” 

“A dream, Maggie? Tell me what it was.” 

“You remember,” said she, drawing closer to me, “ the 
evening you took Mary and me into the telegraph office, and 
told us all about the batteries, and magnets, and electricity, 


and a great many things which we couldn’t wuderstand at | 
pretended to de so, lest you should think us | 


all, though we 
stupid ?” 
“ Perfectly.” 
“ And you remember, too, how, when I said that I should 
like to send a message with my own hands, you made me 
take hold of the handle, and then you guided it, while J sent 
& message to your brother Robert, who was in the office at 
Lowestoft then? And the end of it was, “Come home— 
come home!” which I repeated over and over again, until I 
could do it quite well without your help.” 
I turned quickly round, but she was gazing intently at the 
’ fire, and did not perceive the startled lovk I gave her. 
“Well,” she continued, “the night before last, when you 
4 were away, I could not sleep for a long time after I went to 
bed; and when I did sleep, I dreamed—such a horrible dream ! 
I thought that I was in your office again; and I had fled 
there because I was chased by some Terrible Thing. I did 
’ not know what it was, but it was close behind me, and I 
thought nobody could save me but you. But you were not 
there, and so I seized the handle, and signed the words, 
‘Come home—come home!’ as you had taught me, thinking 
that would be sure to bring you. Then, when you did not 
come, I felt its hot breath on my neck, as if it were just 
going to clutch me in its dreadful arms, and I screamed so 
loud that I woke. The room was all dark, and filled with 
smoke so thick that when I jumped up, I fainted for want of 
-. t am O Willie, if you bad not come just when you did, 
might’ —— 
“There, Maggie; don’t let us think of what might have 
| been, but rather let us be thankful that we are spared to each 
7 other still.” 








SS 
; DE QUESNOY’S LAST BANQUET. 


“ Monsieur is sketching the old chateau? It is well worth 
the trouble, ma foi! but, for my part, I like not to look at 
it. 

I started,and looked round. I had seated myself ona 
huge mos:-grown boulder, upon a gentle slope overlooking 
the broad smooth stream of the Doubs. To my left extended 
a wide stretch of cultivated land, parcelled off into those little 
patches which are one of the first things that strike one on 

{ entering France. To my right, against a background of en- 
circling woodland, stood out the low thatched houses, and 


3 broad, white, dusty street of the lite ‘village of St. Pierre, 
; half-way up which the painted signboard of the Pomme d’Or 
; glittered like a shield in the sunshine. Just below me, the 


river curved itself into one great sweep round the base of a 

steep hill, that rose on the opposite side, on the brow of which 

stood the ruins of an old seignorial chateau. Such relics are 
f not uncommon in France ; but this ruin differed from those 

which I had yet seen,as the corpse of a man cruelly mur- 
. dered difters from that of one who has died in his sleep. The 
4 ground riven as if by an earthquake—the black charred 
stones scattered far and wide around—the yawning rifts in 
the masonry, which still remained erect—all spoke, not of 
gradual decay, but of sudden and terrible destruction. The 
gloom of a great crime and a fearful tragedy seemed to brood 
over that gaunt, ghastly ruin, looming grimly against the 
glory of the clear summer sky, like the shadow of one great 
sin upon a stainless life. 

I turned round (as I have said) to see who had spoken, and 
saw beside me an old man in the dress of a well-to-do peas- 
ant of the country. I had just been reading Erckmann- 
Chatrian’s glorious Histoire d'un Paysan ; and had we been 
in the aeciguborhood of Phalsbourg, instead of in that of Be- 
sangon, I should have said that Michel Bastien now stood 


5 





i before me. The long white hair and beard, enclosing the 
' bronzed face ina kind of frame—the large bright eye—the 
i bold erect bearing—above all the deep earnest look, as of one 
| who had done and suffered above the measure of his kind— 


were all suggestive of the Alsatian Old Mortality. Isaw at 
once that I had fallen in with a “ character.” 

“ You say you don’t like to look at that ruin yonder?” said 
I. “ Well, it certainly is not a pleasant sight; but what do 
you know about it?” 

“ Everything,’ answered the old peasant emphatically. “TI 
saw it in all its splendor, and I saw it in the hour of its de- 
struction, seventy years ago. If you care to hear the story, 
I'll tell it you.” 

The offer was not to be slighted; for such a tale as this 
promised to be, related by an eye-witness on the very sceie of 
the catastrophe, was an unexpected prize. I motioned my 

; companion to a seat on the stone beside me, and disposed my- 
t self to listen to him. 

“T remember the days before the Revolution,’ he began, 
“although I was then only a child; but I remember them 
just as one might recollect a horrid nightmare. I seem to 
have dreamed of being hungry, and cold, and ragged, and 
helpless, for ever so long—and then suddenly to have waked 
up free and well off. After all, it wasn’t our fault if the 
y guillotinades and noyades befell; they were the work of the 

Terrorists of the Assemblee, and the canaille of the great 

towns. All that we peasanis wanted was to have enough to 

live upon, instead of being flayed alive by the nobles, and 
the Revolution did that for us at least. Look at me! In my 
childhood, I ran barefoot along the high-road, begging of the 
passers-by, with no hope of ever being any better off than 
my father, a poor laborer, who lived upon black bread and 
onions, and never knew what it was to be warm or well 
clothed from one year’send to another. I remember that in 
those days I used always to think of heaven as a place where 
one would be allowed to sit close to a big fire, and eat one’s 
fill of the white bread and dainty roast-meat which my cousin, 

Pierre, the soldier (who was on guard at the Chateau de Ques- 

noy when his colonel dined there), had told me about. Well, 

, Monsieur, I have now sheep and cattle of my own, anda good 
bit of corn-land into the bargain; my son Gaspard is an 
avocat at Lyon; and my grandson, Baptiste, is a sous-lieutenant 
in the 8-me legere. Show me the peasant before the Revolu- 
tion whose son or grandson could have become an officer! 


Bah! 

“ Those were the days when the nobles did what they liked ; 
and a pretty life they led us, ma foi! Now, thank God, the 
grands seigneurs can’t cut your throat or carry oft vour wife 


without any one daring to say a word; but before °89 it was 
another matter. Tonnerre/ it was no joke then to fall in 
the way of a party of young chevaliers, hot with wine and 
mischief, and ready for any devil’s prank that came into their 





“Hush, my darling. Don’t talk like that, for I can’t bear | 


| our 





| heads. Every man that came into their road was sure to be 
think | beaten or run through, and as for the women—— But the 
“ But it might have been. And do you know, Willie, I had | 


less said about that the better. I can remember even now 
(though I was quite a child when it happened) the night that 
oung lord, Henri de Quesnoy, and three or four of his 
wild companions, scoured the streets of Besangon with their 
riding-whips, and made every one they met go down on their 
knees in the mud and cry “ Vive le roi!” Then, as if that 
was not enough for them, they broke ever so many windows, 
rang the great alarm-bell till they roused up the whole town, 
and finished by hanging a dead dog at the door of M. le Maire, 
with a bit of paper in its mouth, on which was written: “A 
ton tour, mon frere!” [It’s your turn, brother.] “ Little did 
they dream, then, that the day was to come when they should 
themselves be hung like dogs to every lamp-iron, and when 
their blood should run in the streets of their own towns, to 
the ery, not of “ Vive le roi!” but of “ Vive la nation!” But 
all this doesn’t belong to my story. 

“ Our old seigneur, Maurice de Quesnoy, who lived at the 
chateau yonder in the year ’89, was such a man as I heard M. 
le Cure read about in the Gospels—one “ who feared not God, 
nor regarded man.” Nothing could frighten him, nothing 
could melt him; he was just a man of marble—polished, an 
hard, and cold as death. In one of the great battles of the 
Seven Years’ War, he had flung his plumed hat into an Eng- 
lish battery, and leaped after it, without a man at his back ; 
and when he came back alive, his soldiers muttered to each 
other that his hour was not come yet—for, you see, there was 
a legend abroad that he had sold himself to Satan for a cer- 
tain term, and that nothing could harm him till his term was 
out. Old folks used to say that when he got tired of his 
grand dishes, he fed upon children’s flesh ; and many a time 
have I screamed and run away for fear of being devoured, 
when I saw him come prancing along the road on his great 
black horse, all lace, and jewels, and embroidery, with his 
long feathers streaming in the wind, and his smooth, hand- 
some, cruel face bent forward like the head of a bird of prey. 
But all this was just what pleased him—he liked to be feared 
by the canaille, as he used to call us; and faith! we had 
good reason to fear him too! If the chateau were still stand- 
ing, I could show you the very tower on the top of which he 
hanged Jean Perret, for snaring game in the woods to feed 
his children, who were starving. Then there was poor Simon 
Allezard, whose wife he had carried off. He lay in wait for 
the marquis one night, and fired at him; but the bullet only 
went through his hat, and didn’t even touch him. The mar- 
quis had no weapon but his light rapier, and he wouldn’t 
even condescend to draw that, but he wrenched Simon’s own 
gun from him, and beat out his brains with the butt-end. In 
short, he did such things that we used to cross ourselves at the 
very sound of his name, just as the Bretons do at that of 
Gilles de Retz, the wicked Count Bluebeard, who murdered 
all his wives one after another. It would take me till mid- 
night if I were to tell you all the horrible stories I heard 
about him as we sat crouched around our little spark of fire 
at night, squeezing close to each other to try and get warm— 
till at last I hardly dared stir out of the house for fear of 
meeting him, 

“ It was in the spring of ’89—the year of the great culbute 
—thut judgment first began to overtake M. le Marquis. He 
had been away at the court for two ee pe we knew noth- 
ing of him except that his steward kept squeezing more an@ 
more money out of us every month, to pay for his master’s 
fine doings at Versailles—when all of a sudden, word got 
about that he was coming; and, sure enough, a few days 
later he came, and with hima whole crowd of grand folks 
that fairly filled the chateau. And then, for several weeks 
together, there was nothing but feasting and drinking, and 
dancing and card-playing, and making love, all day long. 
Now it happened that among the ladies was one who had been 
a beauty at the court—Mademoiselle Claire de Montalbert, 
they called her—who had shown much favor to our young 
lord, Monsieur Henri, when they were at Versailles together ; 
but when she came down here, she seemed to have grown 
tired of him, and began to smile upon his = friend, M. 
Albert de St. Florent; till at last, as young blood is always 
hot (especially when there’s a lady in the case), she bred a 
deadly quarrel between them. ne evening in May, my 
cousin Pierre, the soldier, who was up at the chateau attend- 
ing upon his colonel, came down to us and told a terrible 
story. That very morning, the two young gentlemen, with 
other two to second them, had come out of the chateau be- 
fore any one else was stirring, and away to a little open place 
at the corner of the wood, and there they fell to. M. Henri 
was a good blade, but this time he was too hot to be prudent, 
and at the fifth pass, he was run clean through the body. 
But he came of @ rece that always died hard; and the mo- 
ment he felt the steel pierce him, he threw himself forward 
upon the sword, and, shortening his own, ran it into M. Al- 
bert’s side so fiercely, that the blade snapped right across. 
Then he fell down and died where he stood. But M. Albert 
had little to boast of, for his wound was mortal, and two days 
later he died also. And so the lives of two brave men were 
thrown away for the caprice of a woman—one of those 
great ladies without heart and without conscience, whom 
God created to avenge the sins of the noblesse upon them- 
selves. 

“When the news of all this got abroad, our people (God 
forgive them! began to rejoice, and to say that now the 
aristocrats were beginning to devour each other, and that he 
who had robbed so many of their children knew what it was 
to lose a child himself. But, as we afterwards learned, the 
old marquis, however he might grieve, was not one to let his 
grief be known. When he heard the news, he never sighed 
or trembled, but only asked hew it fared with M. de St. Flo- 
rent; and when thcy told him that the wound was mortal, 
he smiled his own cruel smile, and muttered to himself: 
“Good! The De Quesnoys always strike home!” Andafter 
that he never mentioned his son’s name again. 

“ Well, Monsieur, afew months later came the news of the 
fall of the Bastile; and the peasants began to lift up their 
heads, and talk of doing something; but no one dared to 
speak openly, for there were troops quartered in Besancon, 
and nobody knew yet whether they would join us or not. (I 
heard afterwards that they were ready enough to side with 
us, but, having no leaders, and each man doubting whether 
his comrades would stand by him, they did not stir.) But by 
the opening of the year ’90, the soldiers in all the garrison 
towns had communicated with each other, and were all on 
the side of the people; so, one day in March, the two Besan- 
gon regiments rose as one man, deposed their officers, shot 
their colonel, and elected Sergeant Roussel in his stead (the 
same Roussel who afterwards commanded a brigade under 
the great Emperor). Then our peasants began to think that 
it was time to square accounts with M. le Marquis, especially 
as all his grand friends haJ gone away, and there were only 
a few lackeys left to defend him. But somebody must have 





told him of what was going on; for just as the peasants 


were all gathered in the village yonder, with hatchets and 
pitchforks, and what not, ready to go up to the chateau, there 
came a rattle of hoofs along the road, and into the market- 
place broke the old marquis himself, on his great black horse, 
with his gay dress glittering in the sunshine, and bis face 
quiet and smooth as if he were going into a drawing room; 
but his lips were set together like the jaws of a wolf-trap. 
When I saw him coming I shrank away, fearing that he 
would seize and devour me even among them all; but Icould 
see how he reined up his horse(the crowd parting before him 
to right and left), leaped from the saddle, and stood facin 
us, with his arms folded on his breast. Morbleu/ I think 
see him now, drawn up to his full height, with his lip curlin 
in defiance, and his eye looking through us like the flash o 
a sword, as he said in his clear, scornful voice: “Iam told 
that you have something to say to me. Herelam. What 
do you want?” But there was no answer. At the sight of 
his face, and the sound of his voice, coming among us this 
way like an all-powerful master, the old fear of him and his, 
branded into us by ages of oppression, rose up again stronger 
than ever; and the whole crowd of furious men hung their 
heads like rated schoolboys, and melted away before him. 
Tonnerre de ciel! tyrant and servant of the devil though he 
was, he did a deed that day worthy of the Twelve Paladins; 
und perhaps the bon Dieu may yet have mercy upon him, for 
he was a brave man!” 
I recalled the weird pathos of the English ballad— 
That Heaven may yet have more mercy than man 
On such a bold rider’s soul— 


and looked with involuntary admiration upon this thoroughly 
French sympathy with courage even in a hereditary and im- 
placable enemy. The old man was silent for an instant, 
while the momentary softness faded from his iron features, 
leaving them sterner than before. When he resumed, his 
tone was deeper and more solemn. 

“But although M. le Marquis escaped for that time, his 
day was near at hand; for now came news that the people 
had marched upon Versailles, that the king and queen had 
been brought to Paris, that the ers were up in every part of 
the country, and that the Assemblee Nationale had dec 
the abolition of taxation, monopoly, aristocratic oppression, 
and had pronounced all men free and equal forever more. 
Every fresh bit of news worked like fire in our blood; and at 
last the people of Besangon got up as one man, and swore 
that, come what might, they would fave the Chateau de 
Quesnoy down, and make an end of the old wolf that lived 
in it; and up they went, hundreds upon hundreds. 

“T can remember, as if it were yesterday, seeing them 
filing out of the town, their pike heads glittering in the sun 
and the mass of red caps showing like a long smear of blood 
upon the white road; and I, as a boy will do, followed them 
to see what would happen. They had expected to find the 
chateau barricaded, and to meet with some resistance; but 
no! the garden-gate was open—so was the hall-door—and on 
the threshold stood the old marquis himself, saying quietly: 
‘Enter—all is ready for you! There was something in his 
voice, and look, and manner that made them shrink even 
then; but they had gone too far to turn back. Into the 
chateau they poured, with shouts and laughter, and scraps of 
Republican songs, till every room was choke-full; and the 
leaders took possession of the great banquet-hall, and set M. 
le Marquis in the great carved chair at the head of the table, 
swearing that he should see them drink his good wine before 
they killed him. And there they revelled till one-half of 
them were under the table, and the other half could hardly 
stand to light the torches which they had stuck up round the 
hall. Just about nightfall (I had climbed into a tree near the 
window, and could see all that went on), I saw old Mercan- 
don, the steward, glide up to his master’s chair, and say in a 
low voice: ‘ M. le Marquis, all is ready !’ : 

‘ Are all the lackeys gone? 

‘All, M. le Marquis.’ 

‘Go you too, then, and leave me to‘finish it alone!” 

“ But the old steward only hung his head, and answered 
with a kind of sob: ‘ M. le Marquis, I carried you in my arms 
when you were a child, and do Fe drive me away now?" 

‘ As you will, then, my good fellow, said the marquis; ‘I 
shall at least have one honest man beside me to the last.’ 

“ And then he rose slowly to his feet (for, till that moment, 
he had sat like a statue), and looked round upon, them. Mon- 
sieur, if I live to a hundred, I shall never forget that sight !— 
the old noble standing up like a tower, with the long gray 
hair falling back from his grand calm face; the great vaulted 
hall, with its huge groined arches and dark panelling of oak ; 
the coarse figures of the peasants, loliing in the great chairs 
or wallowing upon the floor, their rough faces all swollen by 
drink, and fury, snd lust of blood—the red torchlight flarin; 
fitfully over all. There was that in the old man’s face whic 
silenced the loudest of the rioters; and you might have heard 
a pin fall as he spoke : 

‘Worthy guests, Pane have done honor to my good cheer 
and it istime that I thank you as you deserve. This is the 
first time that my chateau has beea defiled by the hoofs of 
Republican canaille—and it shall be the last! Go, tell your 
master the devil how the last of the De Quesnoys repaid your 
insolence. Vive le roi!’ 

“He seized a flambeau which stood near him, and, stoop- 
ing down, lifted a trap-door in the floor, and dropped the 
torch through it. And then (God preserve us !) came a crash 
as if tae earth had split asunder, and all the air was one hot 
blast of fire, and I felt a shock like an earthquake, and knew 
nothing more. 

“When I came to myself, I was lying on the soft earth of 
one of the flower-beds—dizzy and stunned, as if I had fallen 
from the top of a tower, but, thank God, unhurt. But, Holy 
Virgin! what a sight it was when [looked round! All about 
me was areek of smoke and dust as from the mouth of a 
furnace; and dimly through the cloud I could see, on the 
spot where the chateau had stood, black broken walls, and 
great masses of stone flung here and there, and smoking tim{ 
bers, and worse things than that—legs, and arms, and heads 
scattered on every side like the leaves in autumn. The mar- 
quis had filled the cellars with gunpowder, and of all who 
entered the chateau, not one was left alive! Ma the good 
God have mercy upon their souls !"—Chambers’s Journal. 

oOo" 


IN THE COUNTRY OF THE OSTRICH. 


Commander Chaworth Musters, R.N., more fortunate 
than M. Guinnard, was not taken prisoner by the Patago- 
nians, but went of his own free-will to live among them for 
a year, conforming to their ways and habits, travelling over 
wide tracts of untrodden ground between the Stuaits of Magel- 
lan ang Rio:-Negro. He enjoyed this extraordinary experi- 
ence very much, and his account of it is a valuable contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of savage life in the remote and almost 
legendary regions of the “land of the large-feeted men.” 
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Though the coasts of Patagonia had been explored and sur- 
veyed, the interior of the country was almost unknown. Its 
inhabitants, the Tehuelches, had often been communicated 
with, their stature noted, and their friendly disposition com- 
mended ; but their real manner of life, their relations with or 
difference from the Pampas and Araucanian Indians, re- 
mained a mystery. On these points Mr. Musters fully in- 
forms us. M. Guinnard, it is evident, did not come in con- 
tact with the true Patagonian tribes at all, but only with the 
ians, who, by country, race, language, and charac- 
us are altogether distinct from the Tehuelches or Patago- 


Mr. Musters is one of a smail but extremely useful class of 
travellers. He has lived witl:, he has been of, as far as such 
acondition of things is possible, the strange people he went 
tosee: during his sojourn, he put all the habits of civilised 
life aside, al adopted the nomac. habits with the costume 
and manners of the tribes. He painted his face, and found 
that doing so completely protected him against the blistering 
eftect of the sun and the wind; he joined in the native dances 
“in full costume of ostrich-feathers and girdle of bells;” and 
he entered fully and spontaneously into the interests and feel- 
ings of his temporary companions, nomadic people, offering 
some of the strangest phenomena of human existence to be 
found in the savage world. The smallness of their numbers, 
in proportion to the great space over which these tribes 
wander, is one of the most wating: facts pointed out, Over 
the whole of Patagonia, between the Straits of Magellan and 
the Rio Negro—a territory of over one thousand miles in 
length, and nowhere less than three hundred miles in breadth 
—there is scattered a population of about three thousand, the 
estimate being computed from the fighting men, who num- 
ber about five hundred. They are a brave, active, efficient peo- 
ple, with no idle members among tbem, wonderful horsemen, 
singularly expert in the use of the weapons and implements 
with which they do their fighting and their sport; and they 
lead lives of constant wandering. The women are forced to 
work very hard, but they do not seem to be otherwise ill- 
tréated ; and every man, woman, and child can ride fearlessly. 
Their hunting, which is of the most arduous cid exciting 
kind, is on a grand scale, and organized with much skill : 
though cruel to their captives, they are decidedly friendly to 
individuals among the white men, and disposed to protect the 
civilised gettlements on their coasts. Mr. Musters’ real ex- 
perience of savage life began at the Rio Chico, where he be- 
came a member cf the family of a chief named Orkeke, and 
took up his quarters in his toldo, by which name the tem- 
porary residences of these nomadic people are known. These 
toldos are very like the buts of English gipsies ; and a num- 
ber of them grouped together, with their innumerable dogs and 
fowls, arf . rtant contingent of horses, form a pictur- 
esque scene. hen the tribe is about to march, the pe 
makes an oration, and then universal bustle begins. The 
young men and boys lazo and bring up the horses, and the 
‘women place on their backs the bolsters of reeds, tied with 
hide-thongs, mantles, and colored blankets, which form their 
saddles; others are strapping their belts on, or putting their 
babies into wicker-work cradles; or rolling - the skins 
which form the coverings of the toldos, and placing them 
and the poles on the baggage-horse ; last of all, the small 
kers which are carried on the march are filled with water. 
he women mount by means of a sling round the horses’ 
necks, and sit astride of their bolster saddles ; their babies 
and their pet dogs are hoisted up behind them; then they 
take their horses in tow, and start off in single file. 
The men then drive the spare horses for a short distance, 
and having banded them over to the charge of their wives, 
retire to a rye bush, where a fire is kindled, pipes 
are lighted, and the hunt commences in the following man- 
ner; 
“Two men start off, and ride at a gallop round a certain 
area of country, lighting fires at intervals, to mark their track. 
After the lapse of a few minutes, two others are despatehed, 
and go on, until only a few are left with the Cacique. These 
spread themselves out in a crescent, closing in and narrow- 
ing the circle on a point where those first started have by 
this time arrived. The crescent rests upon a base line formed 
by the slowly proceeding line of women, children, and bag- 
-horses. The ostriches and herds of guanaco run from 
the advancing party, but are checked by the pointsmen, and 
when the ae is well-closed in, are attacked with the bolas, 
two men uently chasing the same animal from different 
sides. The dogs assist in the chase ; but the Indians are 
so expert with the bolas, that unless their horses are tired, 
or they happen to have gambled away their bolas, the di 
are not much called into use. Puma are frequently found in 
the circles, and quickly despatched by a blow on the head 
from a ball. The Indian law of division of the pre- 
vents all disputes.” The meat of the ostrich is high 8 prized, 
especially if the giant bird be in good condition. Owing to 


your a great quantity of fat, as indeed every one must do in 
unci countries. After the hunt, a great feast is held; 
a portion of the meat is reserved for the women and children, 
then a pipe is handed round, saddles are readjnsted, and the 
party adjourn to the toldos, which by this time have been 
pitched and arranged by the women. Unless ostriches are 
very scarce, or the Indians have a peculiarly strong longin 

for blood, they do not kill the guanaco, but its flesh is excel- 
lent. The meat of the haunches is generally cut off in thin 
slices, lightly salted, and dried in the sun. hen thoroughly 
dried, it is roasted in ashes, pounded between two stones, and 
mixed with ostrich or other grease; this preparation, 
like pemmican, is very useful fora man going a long jour- 
ney, as it can be carried in a small compass, and a mere hand- 
ful satisfies the pee The party to which Mr. Musters 
had attached himself made their way slowly up the valley of 
the Rio Chico, which was still frozen over. eo | journeyed 
and hunted in the teeth of a piercing wind, and with occa- 
sional showers of snow. The valley sometimes opened out 
into wide grass-covered plains, dotted with incense-bushes, 
then rose again in huge bare ridge-and-furrow-like undula- 
tions. Commreeny ere — ewe of oer 

und with frozen lagunes, and here and there open sprin 

fe resort of numerous water-fowl. Bare and ru hills 
rose abruptly out of the plains; and frequently a hill of ba- 
salt, assuming the ap) of a ruined castle, closed in the 
bends of the winding river, like the castled crags beside the 
Rhine. They rested in the toldos for irregular periods, and 
danced merrily, even madly, in one get for the purpose, 
and known as the pretty house. The dancing was not un- 
graceful, but was rendered grotesque by the absurd motions 
of the head. It was strictly confined to the men, the women 
being only allowed to look on. The first sight of the Cor- 
dillera was most impressive; but the way became hourly 
more difficult; and the oe = the river, amid blocks of 
jee which severely wounded horses and riders, was a 
terrible task, They encamped for some days on the north 


the entire absence of farinaceous food, the Tehuelches de-. 





bank, looking up from whence, the valley expanded a few 
miles up into an immense plain; and the Indians told Mr. 
Musters, that before reaching the mountains there is a great 
drop or basin where the wild-horses are found. The toil- 
some march from that encampment to the magnificent moun- 
tains was full of interest, and rich in revélations of the 
— of nature, to which the white man only was awake. 
The legend of the hidden cities, analogous to that current 
in Chili, Peru, and Mexico, is to be traced in these chill 
southern wilds also; not in the gorgeous golden details of 
Ruy Diaz Guzman, but with a sufficient flavor of old ro- 
mance. One day, while hunting, the party were startled by 
a loud report, as of the discharge of a cannon, and looking to 
the west, they saw a black cloud of smoke hanging above the 
peaks of the Cordillera. His companions told Mr. Musters 
that on several occasions the Indians had observed similar 
columns of smoke in the same direction. On one occasion, 
so convinced were they that it was caused by human agency, 
that a party set out to endeavor to penetrate the forests, and 
reach the dwellings of the unknown residents, which the 
smoke was believed to point out. They proceeded some dis- 
tance into the recesses of the mountain forests, but the ex- 
treme difficulties of travelling compelled them at last to aban- 
don their purpose, and retrace their steps. It is most probable 
that both the explosion and the smoke proceeded from some 
unknown active volcano in the range; but the Indians firmly 
believe in the existence either of an unknown tribe or of an 
enchanted or hidden city. The Araucanians, when met with 
farther north, had a story current among them of having dis- 
covered a settlement of white people, who spoke an unknown 
tongue, in the recesses of the mountains in the same vicinity. 

It is difficult to believe that a civilised man could live so 
long among any savages, even of a kind so superior to one’s 
previous notions of them as these Tehuelches undoubtedly 
are, without suffering from profound disgust and isolation 
almost amounting todespair. But nothing of the kind seems 
ever to have occurred to Mr. Musters, who became inured 
even to the vermin with which the Indians, though not an 
exceptionally dirty race, are infested. He was entircly 
destitute of the simplest a of civilized life, and he 
had only half an old copy of Elsie Venner with him, by way 
of intellectual food. But the people and the country and the 
beautiful animals—which he must surely have been sorry to 
see so ruthlessly butchered—sufficed to keep him perpetually 
interested. The proportion of animal to human life in 
Patagonia is so much in favor of the former that at least 
starvation cannot come to the tribes, as it comes to the dwel- 
lers in the waste places of the north. The guanaco, for in- 
stance, abounds over a vast range of country, extending from 
Peru all down the regions east of the range of the Cordiliera 
of the Andes, over the vast plains from Mendoza to the 
Strait of Magellan, and even to Tierra del Fue The flesh 
of the guanaco is excellent, something resembling mutton ; 
the young guanaco being more like very tender veal. The 
guanaco is of use to the Indians in every way, reminding us 
of the wonderful reindeer. Theskin of the adultis used to 
make the coverings of the toldos, and that of the young ones 
to make mantles for clothes; the sinews of the back furnish 
thread; the skin of the neck furnishes lazos or thongs for 
bolas and bridles; the skin of the hough supplies them with 
shoes or coverings for the bolas; from the thigh-bone, they 
cut out dice, or make a musical instrument. The guanaco 
was thus ——— by a friend of Mr. Musters’, as they 
watched a fine specimen standing on a hill above them, and 
uttering its shrill warning neigh: “Ah, you are a queer ani- 
mal; you have the neigh of a horse, the wool of a sheep, the 
rer ¢ a camel, the feet of a deer, and the swiftness of the 

evil!” 

The splendid birds, lords of the wilds before men crossed 
ew ved pace the swift and beautiful ostriches, are more highly 
prized, and in some respects even more useful. A = 
sight can hardly be presented by the animal world than the 
flight of a great herd of ostriches, as they race, with inconceiva- 
ble speed, with their strong feet spurning the earth and the 
sand, and their brilliant watchful eyes, shaded with eyelashes 
like slanting rain. The Patagonian variety of the rhea, or 
ostrich, is smaller and of lighter color than the American. 
These birds are a swift of foot, and run with their wings 
closed, while the other species invaribly spread theirs. The 
wing-feathers are sold for a dollar a pound at Buenos Ayres. 
The neck is used as a pouch for salt or tobacco; from the 
sinews of the leg, thongs for bolas are constructed; the 

from the breast and back is secured in bags formed of 
the skin; the meat is more nourishing than that of any other 
animal in the country ; and the eggs form a staple commodity 
of food during the months of September, October, and No- 
vember. The male bird is swifter than the female. When 

y danger appears, he will feign to bé@ hurt, in order to 
attract the attention of the hunter from his brood. Their 
usual food consists of short grass and the seeds of various 
shrubs. They possess at power of sight. If met or 
obstructed by horsemen in their line of flight, they not un- 
frequently squat so closely that they can scarcely be distin- 
guished from the surrounding rocks, as the grayish color of 
their plumage so closely resembles the almost universal aspect 
of the Pampas of Patagonia. They are not web-footed, but 
they can swim sufficiently well to pass a river. In the winter 
season, the Indians frequently drive them in the water, where, 
their legs getting numbed with cold, they are drifted to the 
shore by the current, and easily captured. In snowy weather 
they are also readily taken, as their eyes appear to be affected 
by the glare of the white snow, and their saturated plum 
becomes heavier. Contrary to the usual rule among birds, 
the male sits on the eggs, and when the chickens are hatched, 
assumes the charge of the brood. _ 

Among the mountains, d wild-cattle abound, and Mr 
Musters can boast of having seen bull-fights in earnest, and 
where there was fair-play. He dispels the current notion of 
the great height of the natives of Patagonia. They are 
merely well-grown men, whose average height is five feet ten 
inches, They are athletic and active, and are always small 
eaters; they also have a great capacity, on occasion, for 
going without food for long periods. They are good-looking, 
with very bright eyes, thin noses, and universally good teeth. 
The complexion of the men is reddish brown, and they wear 
no beard, whiskers, or moustache, and even eradicate their 
eyebrows. The men have long flowing ha‘r, of which they take 
_y care, making their wives brush it out once a day at 

east. The young women are good-looking and well con- 
ducted, and young and old wonderfully industrious. Their 
dress, chiefly of furs, is handsome; and the women beauti- 
fully embroider and ornament the dressed skins, of which the 
mantles are made. They have few traditions, and their songs 


are merely melodious sounds, without meaning. Horse- 
pursuits, and they 
i are always 
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racing and gambling are their favorite 
have many of manual dexterity. 
of inclination, and the only ceremony is an exchan 
and a great slaughter of mares, On the death of a 








all his horses, dogs, and other animals are killed; his pon- 
chos, ornaments, bolas, and other personal belongings are 
placed in a heap and burned, the widow and other woman- 
kind keeping up a dismal wailing. The meat of the horses 
is distributed among the relations on both sides; and the 
widow, who cuts ker hair short, and assumes black paint, 
repairs to the toldo of her relations, or, if she has none in the 
ned’ to the toldo of the chief. Their religion is very vague. 

hey believe in a Good Spirit, but have no ‘dols or objects of 
worship, nor is there any trace among them of adoration of 
the sun. On the whole, this curious nomadic people are 
interesting and estimable, and Commander Musters gives 
them a good character for fair dealing; he concludes his 
most interesting narrative with the following advice to future 
travellers in Patagonia: “ Never show distrust of the Indian ; 
be as free with your goods and chattels as they are to each 
other, and don’t give yourself airs of superiority, as they do 
not understand it—unless,you can prove yourself better in 
some distinct way.”—Chambers’s Journal. 

———~>____—_ 


VERY STRANGE TIMES. 


If certain small quartos tell truth, the most wonderful 
years ever seen in this England of ours were the years 1660 and 
1661, when the elements in turn became “ instruments of fear 
and warning,” ina manner calculated to fright the isle out 
of its propriety, or the people out of the isle. The recorders 
of these strange events vouch for their informants being all 
honorable men, so, for convenience sake, we will, for the 
moment, assume the tales they tell to be trne; not wild hal- 
lucinations, or, worse still, pure inventions for the bencfit of 
a political party under a cloud. 

Comets. meteors, triple moons, blazing stars, blood-running 
streams, earthquakes, and whirlwinds figure in the catalogue 
of omens dire, but these are mere tritles. Two suns rose 
over Somerset, each carrying a mounted warrior within its 
circumference, directing the movements of two great armies 
marshalled in the heavens, one of which took the northern 
sun by assault, and caused its armed tenants to evacuate it ; 
when the rival luminaries amalgamated, the rival legions 
vanished, and the sun set in such lurid splendor that the 
country beneath appeared like fields of blood and fire. At 
Horsham, a great light divided and displayed two distinct 
armies, the amazed spectators beholding 


Fierce fiery warriors fight upon the clouds, 
In ranks and squadrons, and right form of war, 


until the descent of a thick fog, smelling strongly of villan 

ous powder, hid the conflict from their astonished eyes. Nea 

Thame py a great light upon the ground, which gath- 
ered itself up into a pillar of fire, wherefn could be plainly 
seen “an arm brandishing a flaming sword.” Strange noises 
in the air startled four bean-cutters at two o’clock one Sep- 
tember morning. One of the four had served as drummer in 
the king’s army, and his ear recognised the sound of the 
call, then of a battle, with clash of armor, much “ skreeking” 
and dying moans, the hubbub continuing until daybreak. 
Three honest Kentish men saw three blood-red clouds sud- 
denly assume the forms of men, now on foot, now on horse- 
back, dividing into parties, and engaging in fierce combats ; 
these presently vanished, giving place to two mounted war- 
riors, who, melting into nothingness, left the sky in posses- 
sion of a giant phantom overshadowed by a gallows; and he, 
too, after triumphing awhile, disappeared. A pleasanter 
vision greeted some Lincolnshire field-workers, who heard 
beautiful music coming from they knew not where; soon 
they descried a large yellow cloud filled by a crowd of armed 
men marching in military order, followed by a body of 
youths and a multitude of children, the music rising higher 
and higher, until the mysterious procession passed out of sight. 

The lesser lights could not set their watch in the sky with- 
out betraying belligerent propensities. Two stars, as big as 
the moon, appeared from under a fiery cloud at Ilford, and 
contended for supremacy, until one grew smaller and 
smaller, and finally disappeared altogether, while its con- 
queror, increased in size and lustre, poured forth streams of 
fire and blood fora couple of hours. Cornish folks were puz- 
zled by the appearance of a large star, from which dangled 
the red-footed legs of aman. To this entered asquare black 
thing three inches broad, taking up its quarters between the 
legs and the star; then a second star came, and drove the 
first comer from the sky. Three men going to Ware were 
smitten by lightning, after which the sky grew so bright 
they thought there must be a great fire raging not far oft; 
while they speculated as to its whereabouts, the fire ascended 
into the sky, three stars falling from it as it went, aad flood- 
ing the earth with light. An ex-captain of the Life Guards, 
travelling between Ilford and Romford in company with an 
attorney’s son, saw a fiery light issue from between two 
stars, take the shape of a bell, “as big as a candlestick,” and 
fall down before them, illuminating the way so that they 
could distingnish the smallest pebbles on the road. Another 
midnight wanderer witnessed a shameful assault upon the 
queen of night; a bodiless arm striking fair Luna eight times 
with a sword, darkening her brightness with every stroke. 
May be it was indignation at such treatment that impelled 
the moon to shine in Somersetshire without reflecting the 
least shadow of hedge or tree, house or man. 

Upon Coronation Day a person of honor, being moreover a 
knight ani the son of a recusant, saw the perfect representa- 
tion of a fortified town in the sky, while another gentleman 
beheld Windsor Castle standing amid the clouds in company 
with two other castles, names unknown. After this it is not 
;surprising to hear of six Yorkshiremen seeing two or three 
steeples and several cathedrals floating high in air, some 
burning, some rent in twain, some upside down; or of some 
Sussex folks being bewildered by the appearance of three 
pulpits occupied by men in black, until the said men—par- 
sons, of course—were expelled by a party of armed men, the 
exhibition concluding with two phantom men being drawn 
at a cart’s-tail along the edge of aclond. An inhabitant of 
“Darkin in Surrey,” taking a walk one evening, beheld a 
strange cloud, and in it two churches, one in the form of a 
cathedral, very spacious and glorious, having upon it many 
goodly pinnacles. As he looked he thought it grew to a 
greater splendor and glory, glittering exceedingly. He saw, 
also, not far from it, another church, in comparison very 
mean, and specially observed that when the cathedral ap- 
peared most glorious the little church seemed most dark and 
obscure, but plainly discerned a very bright star in the midst 
of it, and another between the two edifices. Then he per- 
ceived a puff of breath upon the stately cathedral, and im- 
mediately it fell and vanished, while the little church with 
the star on it waxed more and more glorious, but “ upon 





some ial occasion being called into his house, he saw not 
the end of it.” x ‘be 

Among other aerial apparitions may be noted that of a 
lion standing overgs party of reapers in a corn-field ; of a pair 
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of lions in Devonshire; and of a lion, unicorn, and bear in 
another quarter. The sailors in the Downs were startled 
one morning by seeing a lion in the eastern, and a dragon in 
the western heavens, engaged in a fierce fight, for the amuse- 
ment, apparently, of a couple of giants. These, fading away, 
were succeeded by three naked men, airy castles, towns, and 
villages, finishing up with a terrific dispiay of blood and 
fire. The master of a ship passing the Shingles saw a cloud 
rise from the ocean to a great height, and then let fall a long 
sword with fire issuing from its point, which, striking the 
sea, raised up a fearful storm. A wedding party, strolling on 
the banks of the Severn, saw a cloud rise out of the river, 
which opened and displayed a tall black man with a meagre 


place to a man on horseback, who retired to make way for a 
beautiful lady, who, after taking a stately walk, disappeared, 
and then the cloud itself dispersed into thin air. More 
curious still was the phantom on a white hose appearing in 
a cloud near Gloucester, for that descended into a meadow, 
careering therein with wonderful swiftness, to the dismay of 
the lookers-on, who turned and fled, while the object of their 
terror reascended into the cloud, and quickly sailed beyond 
their view. P 

One summer evening a Berkshire gentleman saw an incre- 
dible number of divers-shaped, divers-colored balls, as. large 
as cannon-balls, fly from the sun in an easterly direction ; the 
sun appeared to become stationary in the heavens, and looked 
like “a burning flame turning round a small cloud, faster in 
its motion than any wheel.” Three balls of fire fell from the 
sky, to the great alarm of sundry passengers by the Buck- 
inghamshire waggon, but did not create half the sensation 
caused by one descending a chimney in Lewes, and_plump- 
ing down in the parlor wherein sat the children and newly- 
made widow of one Mr. Dubble. This intruder into the do- 
mestic circle burned the parlor wainscot, and then made its 
way through the ceiling into an upper room, where the de- 
funct Dubble was laid out, finally taking its departure through 
the roof. The funeral was hastened, “and some of the 
neighbors confidently reported that-the coflin which was 
buried was very light.” 

Shadowy armies were not confined to the upper regions. 
About sunset, on a December day, certain people of Weston, 
near Montgomery, saw, only four hundred paces distant, a 
ghostly array of horsemen riding two abreast, mounted on 
steeds of bay, white, gray, and black; for half an hour they 
watched the phantom soldiers pass by, and when they had 
gone, sought in vain for any traces of the hoofs of their 
horses on the ground over which they had ridden. About 
the same time a mysterious troop was met on the Dorchester 
road by a godly minister, which troop, our prodigy chroni- 
clers opine te have been the same troop that was seen in 
Wales; although they naively remark, “ there is a rumor that 
the county troop was abroad that day, but we have not time 
now to examine it—we shall leave the reader to satisfy him- 
self of the truth of the reports, which at present we have 
not time or opportunity to do.” In May, 1660,a headless 
man clad in white appeared in Yorkshire, and was seen gal- 
loping across country, followed by an army of gray-coats, 
hacking and cutting a flock of sheep as they strove to escape 
through the gaps in the hedges, until a red-coated army came 
to the rescue, and drove the gray-coats away in utter rout. In 
Hertfordshire, a man, half white and half blood-red, was 
heard crying “Murder! Murder! Murder!” three times in 
a corn-field. St. Edmondsbury rejoiced in a mysterious brass 
kettle, upon which a strange mE) Hs suddenly appeared, 
an inscription in which the word “ Moloch” was conspicuous. 
As to the rest of it, we are told “ what the words were, it is 
not convenient to relate, it being of a dangerous consequence 
to publish them, fearing less indiscreet persons, and ill-atlected, 
should make an ill-construction and application of them; be- 
sides, we are not without some jealousy lest there should be 
something of sorcery in it.” 

An Oxford student was awakened one night by 2 noise 
like the noise of geese ; he arose and looked out of window, 
but could not see the disturbers of his rest. Returning bed- 
wards, however, he was horrified by beholding a bishop in 
his lawn sleeves grovelling on the floor; he shouted out 
“ Murder,” and the spectre disappeared. Next night some of 
his fellow-collegians sat up with him; all of a sudden every 
candle was extinguished, and the brave Oxonians fled instan- 
ter, leaving the mystery as much a mystery as before. Mr. 
Duncombe, of Bury, made short work of his uninvited 
visitors, but then they were not ghostly ones, but merely a 
large party of red spiders that, climbing two great posts at 
his door, spun a web from one to the other, and “ wrapped 
themselves in it in two very great parcels.” Mr. uncombe 
laid the visitation to the account of some witch, but got rid 
of the spiders by lighting a straw fire under them. Mr. 
Martin, of Devonshire, was less fortunate. While walking 
in his own grounds he was attacked by a pair of ravens, and, 
although he kept them pretty well at bay, he took to his bed 
as soon as he got into the house. The ravens waylaid the 
servants despatched for the doctor; nevertheless the doctor 
came, but too late. What could a doctor do for a man when 
the church bell persisted in tolling for him? For three hours 
before Mr. Martin died did the bell itself toll his knell, 
ceasing directly he had drawn his last breath. A strange 
death, certamly. In “ Bocianon” county occurred as strange 
a birth—a woman presenting her lord and master with a 
hairy creature having two heads, one above the other, and 
the uppermost the head of a lion. As soon as it was born 
this unwelcome little stranger ran up and down the house 
crying, “ Woe, woe, woe to the world,” until the disgusted 
father knocked it upon the head. “ This is a certain truth !” 


All the prodigies we have thus far recounted occurred in 
the provinces; but it must not be supposed that London did 
not enjoy its fair share of such wonders. Fiery darts flew 
over the City, St. Paul's was overshadowed by clouds of 
blood; a bright star of extraordinary dimensions, encom- 
passed by six others of smaller size, fell in Smithfield; a 
fiery sword, like that seen over Rome before it was taken by 
the Goths, threatened Hogsden; a pillar of fire hung over 
Bednal Green ; monstrous sturgeons were seen above bridge 
and, “ which is very ominous,” a great “ porpus” leaped into 
a Thames waterman’s wherry. About five o'clock one 
morning, two credible persons living neer Piccadilla, going 
across the field by Pall-Mall, heard a noise as though a pound 
of | ay eg had exploded, and looking up beheld a body 
of fire bigger than the moon, from which issued a stream of 
fire, “ about a flight shot in length, and five feet in breadth.” 

wo besom-shaped meteors swept nightly over Wood-street. 
Looking down upon Smithfield, a flame-colored lion, flourish- 
ing @ tail like a fox’s brush, vomited clouds of yellow smoke, 
that gathered together and evaporated in flashes of lightning. 

hen the quarters of seven executed men were set above 
the City gates a bright star shone at noon-day over Aldgate 


for five days in succession, and from the ghastly mementoes 


On the 17th of April, 1661, a person coming townwards 
from Kentish-town met two men near the Pindar of Wake- 
field, who told him to look behind him; on turning, he saw 
in the air the apparition of the Tower, and presently after- 
wards beheld the whole City portrayed in the skies above 
him. Then it seemed to take fire, and upon the top of one 


pole. A strange apparition hovered above the White Tower, 
and in June the moat of the old stronghold was full of cakes 
of blood, lying upon the mud when the water was out, and 
showing through the water when the moat was full. A 
cloud kept passing backwards and forwards between White- 
hall and the Parliament House, dropping fire upon each in 
turn, Over London Bridge were seen several aerial beasts, a 
nondescript monster, sundry male phantoms, four rainbows, 
and two armies. 

Between seven and eight o’clock on the 21st of March, 
1660, very many citizens of credit, if not of renown, became 
the amazed spectators of a grand transformation scene, 
First appeared a great cathedral with a high tower, and an 
oak with huge spreading branches, parted by a mountain 
base uppermost. Out of the centre of the last issued a 
devouring crocodile, which was successively transformed into 
a furious bull, a fierce lion rampant, a bear, and a boar. As 
the boar vanished the mountain split in two, each part bear- 
ing a great beast, one being an elephant with a castle on its 
back, the other of too doubtful an aspect to be identified, but 
resembling a lion more than any other creature. The 
elephant melted away, half a dozen men appeared and dis- 
ps nye | and the lion changed into a horse and rider, ee | 
only to give place to an open-mouthed whale. Next appeared 
a cardinal’s hat, then a formidable army marching south- 
wards, to mect another and join battle with it, and then with- 
out wp Fonasenpapaed victory being won by either, the opposing 
ranks became a confused cloud and so vanished. 

Are our readers at all sceptical ? If so, let them take warn- 
ing from what befel an unbeliever. “ Upon the 2d of May, 
1662, an honest and credible person, living near the Falcon, 
on the Bankside in Southwark, having occasion to be on the 
water about reife, late at night, did discourse with the 
waterman about the Book of Prodigies, saying he never 
could see anything of that nature which that book did make 
mention of, neither could he believe there was any truth in 
those stories. While he was thus discoursing there appeared 
suddenly a,very great fire upon the water, which gave a very 
clear light ? and immediately they saw two ships coming very 
near them, and were sorely afraid that they should have been 
boarded by them, and thereof the waterman did bestir him- 
self to get out of the way, but his boat was fast. He thought 
at first he was aground; but finding it was not so, he 
attempted again to row, but could not make his boat stir. 
The ships now being very near them, one of them was turned 
into the likeness of a very tall man, about twenty feet high. 
Upon this, the person in the boat, being extremely affrighted, 
fell to praying, and immediately the appearance stood still, 
and was turned in on one side. They being ay” near it, and 
looking upon it about half an hour, precisely discerned the 
form of its countenance. At length they plainly saw fire 
come out of its belly, and then it moved towards the Bank- 
side, and there consumed away as if it had been a barrel of 
pitch.” Meanwhile the other ship had taken the shape of a 
castle, and it was not until both had disappeared that the 
waterman was able to move his boat, and convey his con- 
verted fare to its destination. 

The circulators of these Munchausenisms certainly intended 
their readers to believe in them; whether they believed in 
them themselves we more than doubt. They wished to in- 
spire their more ignorant fellows with the belief that the 
day of their triumph was at hand, and that these prodigies 
were so many signs of the good time speedily coming. Pro- 
bably they thought such pious frauds no frauds at all, and had 
no hesitation, when their own invention failed, in having 
such things manufactured to order; just as dealers in articles 
of the sort now obtain any number of anecdotes of angelic 
infants and stupendously pious youngsters. It is strange, 
perhaps, that such stories should emanate from folks who 
condemned dramatic and literary fictions as ungodly, and 
who were never weary of reproaching their adversaries with 
encouraging vain superstitions. Still we may hardly halloo. 
When a popular religious paper tells of a poor charwoman 
praying to be kept from the world, and soon afterwards losing 
her hand by an accident, thereby —t made incapable of her 
usual work, and compelled to retire into an obscure garret, 
and live on the voluntary contributions of the charitable, and 
heads the story, Prayer Answered, it is plain we ourselves 
are not yet quite out of the wood, and therefore not entitled 
to laugh at similar freaks on the part of our ancestors.— 
All the Year Round. 


—_—___ > —__—. 


LAUNCHED. 


Neath a smiling sun and a wooing gale, 
I set my feather-boats to sail, 

By one, by two, by three. 

One was Jaden with First Love’s vow, 
One had Fortune’s flag at her prow, 
One, Fame had freighted for me. 


Never a weather sign I scanned, 

As my gay bark left the flowery land 

On a merry morn of May. 

Down swept a squall of Doubt and Chance, 
And wrecked on the shoal of Circumstance, 
My first fair venture lay. 


Gravely I looked to rigging and rope, 

Ere, bathed in the lustre of golden hope, 

My next to the open bore. 

But fierce and treacherous rose the waves, 
More ships than mine found fathomless graves, 
Ere the noontide storm was o’er. 


To the lulling whispers of Art and Song, 
I framed my last boat true and strong, 
And decked her with joyous dreams. 
And sent her forth with a rosy smile, 
Tingeing her silken sails the while, 
Caught from the sunset’s gleams. 


But oh, she never returned again, 

O’er the wild waste water my sad eyes strain, 

In the sickness of hope deferred. 

And I think sometimes, should she yet come back, 
With the world’s slow plaudits loud on her track, 
Will the grass on my grave be stirred ? 





upon Bishopsgate seven pillars of smoke ascended. 


—All the Year Round. 


of the gates appeared the semblance of a man’s head on a} 
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PROPHETS OF EVIL. 
“ There are a number of people moving in our midst who 
take their pleasures sadly. They wear an aspect of impene- 
trable gloom, suggestive of a career of life-long disappoint- 
ment. Their speaking faces proclaim the fact that they are 
bhghted beings, who have been cruelly and unjustly treated. 
The remembrance of their wrongs precludes all possibility of 
their ever again being blithesome creatures, There may be 
joy and mirth in the world, but not for them. They are 
dead to earthly pleasures, their faces can never smile again 
or their voices be raised above the most melancholy of 
melancholy drawls. The utmost they can do is to bear their 
fate with becoming meeicness, and to point out to people in 
general the pitfalls into which they are liable to fall. This 
they do with much complacency. With a bitter kind of 
satisfaction do they throw cold water upon the ambitious as- 
pirations of many a proud youth. He, in his innocence, 
exults, perhaps, over the prospect before him. There lies 
the world; in it there are uumberless priceless prizes await- 
ing him, and which he has only to put forth bis hand in 
order to obtain. He can, with little trouble, secure a princely 
fortune, a peerless wife whose beauty and virtues shall be 
the talk of the world, and who will bestow upon him such 
affection as man never before received from woman, and 
crown himself with immortal fame. They inform him that 
it is quite possible he may become a beggar and die ina 
workhouse. Better men than he have done that before now. 
He is told that his wife may turn out a virago, a slut, or a 
drunkard ; and it is pointed out to him with great clearness, 
that, out of the mass of people who plan to become famous, 
not one ina hundred achieves anything but the most mis- 
erable failure. It is hinted—very broadly hinted—that there 
are more talented men than himself living, and that luckless 
beings are pursued by a sanguinary Nemesis when they 
least expect it. They do not say that it will be so, but it 
would not surprise them if his future were one of the most 
abject misery. They have seen so many people fall into the 
slough of despond, when they have floundered till they were 
hopelessly lost, that oe would astonish them. It would 
strike a disinterested on-looker that they would be rather glad 
than otherwise to see their prophecies of ill-omen verified ; 
but this is, no doubt, a mistake. Though they do their best 
to dishearten people, and give every-day life a cheerless and 
gloomy aspect, they profess to regard all mankind with the 
most profound charity, and avow that they are prepared to 
make, as they are ever making, great sacrifices on its’ behalf. 
Probably, then, the injury — do, they do unconsciously. 
But this much is certain. They have no word of comfort for 
the despairing soul. The man who is bankrupt in purse they 
plainly infer will shortly be bankrupt in reputation, and he 
who, in his trouble, is looking round for help and succor, 
they bluntly say is looking in vain. 
The prophet of evil flourishes among all classes of the com- 
munity, and has a word to say in reference to every passing 
event. When a pic-nic is arranged he straightway sets to 
work to make everyone concerned feel miserable by declar- 
ing that itis likely the day will be wet. Not even will a 
gloriously fine morning upon the day chosen silence his 
croakings. As he travels along in carriage or boat he keeps 
asharp look-out for stray clouds which have a suspicious 
look, and his search is rarely in vain. In commiserating 
tones the ladies are asked if they have brought their umbrel- 
las, or if they have anything on which “ will spoil.” If the 
nasty-looking cloud floats away into space, and the sun shines 
out bright and warm as ever, though rather disappointed 
that his evil prognostications have come to nothing, he is no 
way disheartened, but straightway sets to work to discover 
fresh signs of bad weather. -If the weather prove too settled 
even for him to say anything disheartening in reference to it, 
he has other cards to play. He has a strong suspicion that a 
particular wheel on the carriage is by no means safe, and 
that it will be coming off, thereby placing the party in great 
danger. Or the boat iscranky, and has a tendency to turn 
over—an event which could not happen, he asserts, without 
putting everybody in the most serious jeopardy ; indeed, it 
would be nothing less than a: miracle if everyone in the un- 
fortunate craft did not perish, He is continually haunted b: 
doubts that some of the party will take cold. If he finds 
them reclining upon tbe grass, in touching tones he advises 
them not to do so, informing them, at the same time, of some 
of the awful effects of such folly which have come under his 
personal observation. He has a horror of the chilly night 
air. In trembling accents he beseeches everybody to wrap 
themselves up warm, because nothing is so dangerous as a 
cold caught under such circumstances. He knows more than 
one unlucky mortal who has gone to an early grave by such 
means. hen he parts from those he has attempted to warn 
and save, his last words are, “I hope you won't catch cold,” 
delivered in such a tone that those whom he is addressing 
cannot avoid the conviction that, if they do not do so, no one 
will be more astonished than he will. All this may be very con- 
siderate and very kind, and people ought to be very thankful, 
perhaps, that so much interest is taken in their welfare. But 
they don’t. They persist in regarding the prophet of evil 
as an unmitigated nuisance, who damps their spirits when 
they want to be merry, and is only enjoying himself when he 
is making everybody else miserable. In addition to all this, 
the prophet of evil deems himself privileged to criticise the 
domestic economy of almost every household into which he 
has any insight. The heart of these criticisms is, that the 
majority of people are going to the dogs as quickly as they 
can go. When told that his neighbor is indisposed, he asserts 
with portentous face that he for some time has seen that the 
unfortunate man has not long to live. And no argument 
will induce him to think that this is not the case. When 
speaking of the national business he is equally dolorous. 
he country is going to wreck and ruin, and nothing can 
save it. There are troubles looming ahead which no one but 
himself can properly estimate the importance of. He does 
not see that anything can be done toavert them. Tbe nation 
has had its day of triumph, and, like Greece, and Rome, and 
Egypt, it must have its hour of humiliation and distress. In 
short, he looks upon the dark side of everything, especially 
of other people’s concerns, and takes care to let them see the 
dismal aspect, too. No doubt he experiences a sort of gloom, 
pleasure in making other folks, something like himself, mel- 
ancholy and misanthropical. : 

Occasionally these prophets of evil are people who have 
met with real disappointments, and, to a certain extent, have 
been soured and gloomy. More frequently, they are beings 
who, for the Jack of real troubles, manufacture that which 
passes for them. In time they succeed in persuading them- 
selves perhaps that the world is a very sad place, in which there 
are numberless snares to trap unwary mortals. Now, there 
is no objection to any man, woman, or child making himself 
or herself—as the case may be—miserable. If they like that 





sort of employment we, at any rate, shall not grumble at 
them for indulging in it.—Lideral Review, 
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AMUSEMENTS. 
FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE.—THE NEW PARISIAN 
Drama, “ Article 47.” 








BOOTH’S THEATRE.—MR. EDWIN ADAMS, IN 
*, Enoch Arden.” 





WALLACK’S THEATRE—ROBERTSON'S COMEDY 
of “ Home,” and “ The Crttic. ’ 





OLYMPIC THEATRE.—EVERY NIGHT, G. L. 
Fox’s Grand Spectacular Pantomime, ‘‘ Humpty Dumpty,” with new 
attractions, scenery and effects. 





een SQUARE THEATRE.—EVIERY EVENING, 
‘aricty Performance, and the Vokes Family. 








WOOD'S MUSEUM—VARIETY PERFORMANCE 
very afternoon and evening. 





LINA EDWIN’S THEATRE.—MISS JENNIE WOR- 
rell, and other varieties. 





CENTRAL PARK GARDEN.—THEODORE THOMAS 
Summer-Night Concerts. 





NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN.—THE FORTY- 
seventh Annual yy now open, Day and Evening, 23d. St., corner 
4th avenue. ayy on 2% cents. Open on Sundays from noon to 6 P.M. 
Sunday admission 15 cents. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


OYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 
$330,000 IN GOLD DRAWN EVERY 17 DAYS. Prizes 
eashed and information furnished. The highest rates paid for Dou- 

bloons, all kinds of Gold and Silver and Government securities. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, No. 16 Wall St, N. Y. 





OUSEHOLD ECONOMY. 

Pyle’s 0. K. Soap, dry and hard—similar in quality to the best 
English productiens, is the most economical household soap in the mar- 
ket, and will so prove itself on trial. Sold by the box, at the depot. 
360 Washington Street, and by grocers everywhere. 

JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, New York. 


BAe DU BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD FOR 

Invalids.—The most pears preparation ever offered to the 

public. ahs . CHOCOLATE, a most delightful beverage. 
OHN F. TENRY. Agent, 8 — Place, New York. 











Children Teethin 
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The mother finds a pad a in MRS, WINSLOW'S SOOTHING 
SYRUP. It is perfectly relia’ 
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SHOULD IT FAIL? 


The more fully the Treaty of Washington is debated, the 
clearer it becomes apparent that its stipulations do not meet 
with that popular approval which alone would ensure its 
ultimate success. We are well aware that its fate is still 
hanging in the balance, and that before this issue has ap- 
peared, the Senate may have adopted the supplemental article 
which would result in the case being adjusted by the Tribunal 
at Geneva, but this would not be a satisfactory termination 
to the various differences, if even a considerable minority of 
the people in each country are discontented with the arrange- 
ment. And this is clearly the case. The English are irri- 
tated by the demand for the consequential damages, which 
they understood were never to be presented. The Canadians 
are dissatisfied because their claims for the Fenian raids were 
not entertained, and also because they have not driven a bet- 


_ ter bargain for their fisheries and the rights of navigation in 


the St. Lawrence, in the way of a renewal of some com- 
mercial treaty. And the Americans find themselves on the 
horns of a very unpleasant dilemma. Either the claims were 
just, and in that case they cannot be honorably withdrawn at 
England’s dictation ; or they were unjust, and then it was a 
dishonorable act to press them. We do not coincide in this 
plea of the opposition journals, but we must concede that 
this feeling has become intensified within the last month; 
and if the treaty should even in its amended form receive 
the Senate’s approval, we shall not view with pleasure the 
consummation of our untiring efforts to conciliate the various 
differences, if the stipulations serve to arouse an antipathy to 
England, during the acrimonious canvass of a Presidential 
election. 

Supposing even that the treaty falls to the ground, there 
are no more disturbing elements between the two countries 
than existed before it was ratified. The difficulties that have 
arisen in this and previous attempts to arrive at a satisfactory 
solution, will tend of themselves to facilitate the drawing up 
of articles that will satisfy each community. England and 
Canada can afford to wait. With each successive year, the 
partisan feelings with which her actions during the civil war 
were regarded in this country, are assuming a milder form 
and a few more affairs like the sale of arms to the French, will 
recall to the American mind how advantageous it is for them 
to insist upon the rights of neutrals to the fullest extent. We 
should risk nothing by delay; all the loss would be on the 
American side. There are millions of do!lars on the London 
market, far beyond any amount that might be accorded on 
the Alabama claims, that would seek a profitable investment 
in American securities; but they Will pour into another 


channel until all cause for dispute is removed. There is also 


a strong element in England that desires a close friendship | i 


with the United States. These causes, combined with the in- 
creased intercourse between the two countries, will insure a 
renewal of negotiations; so that rather than there should be 
a rankling spirit of discontent among each people, we would 
see the treaty deferred until move propitious times. Only 
let us have peace, amity, and good will. 


THE SHAKSPEARE MONUMENT. 

We doubt whether any more affectionate tribute was ever 
offered to the Bard of Avon than that on Thursday last, on 
the occasion of the unveiling of the statue erected to his 
memory in Central Park. That he should ,be duly honored 
and beloved in the country that gave him birth, is but a pre- 
conceived idea, but that his works, brilliant, imaginative and 
true to nature as they may be, should meet with such heart- 
felt recognition among one of the foremost nations of the 
earth, whose foundation was not even laid at the time of his 
living, is a marvel of modern times. This demonstration tes- 
tifies how closely are interwoven those chords of natural 
amity between the two people, derived from a language and 

ancestry now so familiar on each Atlantic shore. 
It was in the year 1864 that the first steps were taken to 
erect this permanent memorial to Shakspeare’s genius in this 





jcountry. It was but appropriate that the idea should ema- 


nate from those gentlemen who have ever testified their 
admiration for his works by the most praiseworthy study in 
the delineation of those multiform characters that adorn his 
plays, and by the splendid and conscientious manner in 
which they were placed upon the stage. To the efforts of 
Messrs. Booth, Wallack, Wheatly and Hackett, were due the 
first successful efforts made to secure a permanent fund for 
this object, and their appeal was most liberally responded to 
by the citizens of New York. The work was entrusted to 
Mr. John Quincy Adams Ward, an American sculptor, with 
no restrictions, except that he should adhere as€losely as 
possible to the Chandos portrait, the Stratford bust, and the 
print affixed to the first edition of the poet's works, these 
being regarded as the most authentic memorials of Shaks- 
peare now in existence. The scu!ptor has shown himself 
worthy ‘of the confidence thus placed in him. He has 
grasped the subject with a master hand, and has given to the 
statue one of the most graceful and natural attitudes we have 
ever seen. Shakspeare is depicted in a moment of reflection, 
and as he stands, a manuscript in his right hand, with his 


*| head slightly bent, one could almost imagine that, swayed by 


some noble idea, he was arrested in his walk, better to clothe 
the fleeting thoughts in that elegance of language which 
would befit them for the immortality they have gained. 

The arrangements made for unveiling the statue were of a 
very pleasing and efficient character. The presentation was 
made by Judge C. P. Daly, and was responded to on the part 
of the Park Commissioners, by the Hon. H. G. Stebbins, 
while to William Cullen Bryant was delegated the task of 
pronouncing the Poet's eulogium. It would have been im 
possible to have ‘made a better selection. His tender, heart- 
felt recognition of Shakespeare’s genius, was the gem of the 
occasion ; we regret that we have not the space to give the 
oration in its entirety, but we append an extract, which will 
give some idea of its great merits: 

“The fame of our great dramatist fills the civilized world. 
Among the poets he is what the cataract of Niagara is among 
waterfalls. As those who cannot take the journey to Niagara 
that they may behold its vast breadth of green waters plung- 
ing from the lofty precipice into the abyss below, content 
themselves with such an idea of its majesty and beauty as 
they can obtain from a picture or an engraving, so those who 
cannot enjoy the writings of Shakespeare in the original 
English read him in translations, which have the effect of 
luoking at a magnificent landscape through a morning mist. 
Ail languages have their version of Shakespeare. The most 
eminent men of genius in Germany have been his translators 
or commentators. In France they began by sneering at him 
with Voltaire, and they end by regarding him in a transport 
of wonder with Taine. He stands before them like a mighty 
mountain, filling with its vastness half the heavens, its head 
in an eternally serene atmosphere, while on its sides burrow 


;|the fox and the marmot, and tangled thickets obstruct the 


steps of the climber. The French critic, while amazed at the 
grandeur and variety of its forms, cannot help suffering his 
attention to wander to the ant-heaps and mole-holes scat- 
tered on its broad flanks.—To the great chorus of admira- 
tion which rises from all civilized nations, we this day add 
our voices as we erect to the memory of Shakespeare, in a 
land distant from that of his birth, yet echoing through its 
vast extent with the accents of his mother tongue, the effigy 
of his bodily form and features. Those who profess to read 
in the aspect of the individual the qualities of his intellectual 
and moral character, have always delighted to trace in the 
face, of which we this day unveil an image to the public 
gaze, the manifest signs of his greatness. Read what Lavater 
wrote a hundred years since, and you shall see that he dis- 


,| covers in this noble countenance a promise of all that the 


critic finds in his writings. Come down to the phrenologists 
of the present day, and they tell you of the visible indica- 
tions of his boundless invention, his universal sympathy, his 
lofty idealism, his wit, his humor, his imagination, and every 
other faculty that conspired to produce-his matchless works. 
This counterfeit presentiment of the outward form of 
Shakespeare we offer to-day to the public of New York as an 





ornament of the beautiful pleasure ground in which they 











take so just a pride. It has been cast in bronze, a material 

indestructible by time, in the hope that perchance it may last 

as leng as his writings. It is nobly executed by the artist, 

and with a deep feeling of the greatness of his subject. One 

profound regret saddens this ceremony—that our friend 
Hackett, who was foremost in procuring this expression of 
our homage to the memory of Shakespeare, is not with us, 
but sleeps with the great author whose writings he loved and 
studied, and interpreted both to the ear and the eye.—The 
spot in which this statue is placed will henceforth be associated 
with numberless ideas and images called up to the mind of 
the visitor by the name of Shakespeare. To all whose 
imagination is easily kindled into activity it will seem for- 
ever haunted by the personages whom he created, and who 
live in his dramas: the grave magician Prospero, and his 
simple-hearted daughter Miranda, and his dainty spirit Ariel , 
the white-haired Lear and the loving Cordelia; the jealous 
Moor and the gentle, Desdemona ; Imogen and Rosalind, and 
the majestic shadow of Coriolanus. Before the solitary 
passer-by will rise the burly figure of the merry knight, 
Falstaff, and round about this statue will flit the slight forms 
of Slender, and Shallow, and Dogberry. To those who 
chance to tread these walks by moonlight, the ghost of the 
Royal Dane may shape itself from the vapors of the night, 
and again disappear. But may the sound of battle never be 
heard here, nor the herbage be trampled by the rude heels of 
the populace in its fury to disturb the fairy court of Oberon 
and Titania, and scare the little people from their dance, on 
the greensward.—To memories and associations like those on 
"which I have dwelt, we devote this spot from henceforth and 
forever.” 


This speech was succeeded by a poem from the pen of 
Richard H. Stoddard, delivered with great earnestness by 
Edwin Booth, and the proceedings were enlivened by an ex- 
cellent band and a full chorus of the Arion Society. We do 
not remember a more impressive ceremonial in New York 
than that presented in the Central Park on Thursday last, 
when beauty, wealth, science and art all combined to render 
honor to Shakespeare’s genius. 





A PEERS PREROGATIVES. 


The times are sadly changed in England, if we can believe 
the Tory tirades against the levelling ideas of modern 
growth, and not even that ark of conservatism, the House of 
Lords, is exempted from outrageous attacks at the hands of 
low democratic assailants, who have seemingly lost all rever- 
ence for blue blood and exalied position. Within a short 
century, what wonderful changes have been wrought iz that 
august body. In those days the Lords ruled the ‘Commons, 
and the rotten pocket boroughs at the Premier's command, 
often frustrated legislation that was ardently required by the 
public voice. In our own days we have seen the Lords again 
and again thwart the expressed wish of the people, in the 
Reform, the Catholic emancipation, and the Irish dis-establish- 
ment bills, while many other measures which had received 


“| popular approval, were so amended in the Upper House as to 


destroy half their usefulness. The fact was that the House 
of Lords became quite unpopular through their ultra-con- 
servative tactics, and the public began even to doubt their 
aptitude in affairs of state,and to question whether they 
were as beneficial as the fifth wheel to a carriage. Worse 
than this, some of the ablest thinkers of the day raised doubts 
as to the advisability of delegating senatorial powers to any 
noodle or spendthrift, merely because he was heir to his 
father’s domains, and a few writers suggested a competitive 
examination, such as a weigher for the customs, ora clerk in 
the civil service undergoes. Then life peers were intro- 
duced into that august assembly which was also 
strenuously opposed, and after that, one of their most 
cherished prerogatives was rescinded as regarded their im- 
munity from arrest for debt. There was a time when both 
houses of Parliament afforded a refuge for many impecu- 
nious aristocrats, on the ground that their members were in 
the Sovereign’s service, but this privilege was rescinded, and 
now a bankrupt peer is incapacitated from sitting, speaking, 
or voting in the House of Lords. We are sorry to say that 
that body possesses in its midst the average number of black 
sheep, who are now obliged to prolong their visits to foreign 
climes, or to have their noble escutcheons whitewashed in 
the Court of Bankruptcy. But on effecting a satisfactory 
arrangement with his creditors, a peer is reinstated in his 
senatorial rights. The first occurrence of such a ceremony 
happened lately in the case of Lord de Maulay, who, having 
produced the necessary certificate from the Court of Bank- 
ruptcy, was reinstated in his seat on the motion of the Lord 
Chancellor. But what a demoralizing tendency this must 
have on public opinion when even their Lordships are bound 
to mind their P’s and Q’s! In these days of universal 
strikes, we advise them to appeal to the sentiment of the 
country, and to get up a procession and a meeting, where 
they can give vent to all their grievances. 








CURRENT NOTES. 
Herr Lothar von Massow has written a letter on the dia- 
mond fields at the Cape to the Allgemeine Zeitung, dated 
“ Diamondfields, 6th of March,” in which he says that the 
mines on the banks of the Vaal river have now been almost 
entirely abandoned, and that the great majority of the diggers 
are to be found in the “dry diggings” at Du Toitspan, 





twenty-four miles from Clipdrift. These diggings have be- 
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come famous since the farm of Du Toitspan was bought by | with a truly sympathetic timbre as regards the organ, and | favoring the foreign barbarians, and with this cry, which 
the Hope Town. Diamond Company, which dug into the | with a cultivated style, and seered to make a deep impres- | excited both the sympathies of the ignorant Japanese and 
earth for diamonds instead of seeking them in the sands, as | sion on an auditory which, according to custom, had received | the bigoted Mikado, they plotted and even overthrew the 
had been done previously. The stones which were thus|him so coldly. The re-demand was decisive, and it emanated | power of the Tycoon and restored the Mikado to his original 
found were so large and numerous that in less than two|not only from those who are styled “the friends of the | position of real and not nominal sovereign. Meanwhile two 
months after three-fourths of the whole population of the | house” by directors, and who are called a claque by the inde- | things had happened. The leaders of this movement had 
diamond fields were at Du Toitspan. At first the company | pendent public, but from all parts. From this moment the 
endeavored to keep the diggings to themselves; but finding | enthusiasm was crescendo, * * * * He is but twenty-| were too strong for them; and next, the old Mikado (who 
this impossible, they have now opened the mine to the pub- |four years of age, and the only countries he has yet visited | would have sooner seen Japan one vast cinder than open to 
lic, at a charge of 10s. per month for each “ claim” thirty | are Spain and England. His last engagement was in Rome. the foreign devils) had died leaving a boy of fourteen to suc. 
feet square. Work in the “dry diggings” is much lighter He has now a brilliant future before him; and he has only 
and cheaper than on the banks of the streams, where heavy | to bear in mind, that as there is no finality in art, so there is 
blocks of stone have to be removed and the sand washed ; | none in progress. 

but the stones found on the banks are of better quality than 





found out, if they had not always known it, that the foreigners 


ceed him. The leaders of the restoration now came over to 
the foreigners’ side, and educated the young Mikado in more 
liberal views, and have ever since been and still are sincerely 
The regulation of the liquor traffic continues to occupy | OU friends. Their difficulties have arisen from some of the 
those which come from the “dry diggings.” The natives} good share of attention in the British Parliament, and Daimios and ignorant Samurai complaining that only one 
are paid at the rate of from ten to fifteen shillings a week, | various bills bearing on this subject have been introduced | Portion of the scheme they originally proposed had been 
with food. Herr von Massow says that after having re- | this winter. On the 8th inst. what is called the Permissive |©#’Tied out. They used to say—restore the Mikado; expel 
sided for two yeers in the district, he has become convinced | Prohibitory Liquor bill—something like the American local the foreigner; and the present rulers have entirely forgotten 
that the climate is very healthy. Even at the “ dry diggings,” | option laws—being under consideration, Mr. Plimsoll, who is the latter portion of the programme. TI have said thus much 
where there is always a want of water, and no sanitary mea- | q teetotaller, excited a good deal of laughter by giving anac- |! show you two things:—1. That you must not confound 





sures were taken for several months, the medical reports | count of his experience in America in investigating the work- these, the leaders of Japan, with the leaders of China; these 
show aremarkable freedom from disease. The quantity of | ing of the prohibitory liquor laws in some of the States. He 
chalk dust which is inhaled by day and night is of course | yjsited Portland, where he had an opportunity of witnessing 
very great, but it does not seem to have any influence preju- | the operation of the Maine law in its native State. He said 
dicial to health. In the summer there was asort of recurrent | the Mayor of the city told him there were about three hun- 


fever, but it mostly attacked people who were addicted to 
drunkenness or had no means of sheltering themselves from 


dred places where liquor were sold, in a population of 32,000, 


men are sincerely our friends—the Chinese are only pretend- 
ing tobe. And 2. This mission is composed of Iwakura, 
who was and is a prince, a daimio, a‘ kuge’ (Court noble— 
the essence of the essence of Japanese nobility); one of the 
old feudal chieftains, and one of about three who were the 


He called at the Liquor Agency, where liquors for sacramen- spirit of the restoration, and not, as most of the Daimios were, 

tal or medicinal purposes only were supposed to be sold, and | ™¢Fe dressed up dolls. He is a real man—a real power, and 

the first question he was asked was, “ What will you have?” | he true leader of the Embassy, The rest of the Embassy . 
scarce and very dear. Last year a sack of potatoes cost on}He found a similar state of things in Boston. In Canada consists of new men; they are those who pulled the strings; a 
the average £2 10s., and during the winter a small sack was | stringent liquor laws were in existence, but they were never the low-class Samurai, who have risen to the surface in this 

sold for as much as £4. Cauliflowers cost 5s. each. At all | enforced. In concluding his speech, Mr. Plimsoll advised the | 8"¢4t national commotion ; and I fear that they are not as 

the diggings there are good hotels, and branches of the | member from Carlisle to visit America and judge for himself incorruptible as the Puritans of old. In watching what the 

Standard Bank of South Australia and the Cape of Good | as to the miserable failure of repressive measures before he Embassy says and does, watch Iwakura if you went to know 

Hope Bank facilitate the circulation of money and take charge | again brought in a permissive prohibitory bill. what a really good Japanese is like; if you want to see what 

of diamonds and other valuables. Clipdrift is still the cen-| We don’t wish to make invidious remarks, but they have young Japan = at present, , Watch Ito and Ya-ma-gu-che. 

tral point of the trade of the diggings, and provides the more} such » curious manner of ordering things in the way of re- The former is sensible, able, dignified, and above all a true 

distant diamond fields with all necessaries. There are ports in this country, that sometimes we cannot avoid giving old gentleman; the latter are superficial, conceited, vulgar, 

churches everywhere, and also hospitals for the sick poor. publicity to them, Thus the United States steamer Kansas, and utterly corrupt. rhe whole lot will have been spoilt in 

The value of the diamonds which have been sent to Europe recently convoyed the Virginius out of reach of the Spanish Amati, and 7 Il probably be insufferable by the time they 

from the “ dry diggings” during the past twelvemonth is UP-| warship Pizarro, and as it was believed that the Spaniard seach England. 

wards of £1,500,000, and the total number of those which might resist the movement, preparations were made on board The wife of the editor of the Utica Bee, who has been fill- 

have come into private hands during the same period are | tj¢ Kansas to protect her convoy at all hazards. Commander | ing the editorial chair since her husband was sent to prison 

valued at an equal sum. Some idea of the correspondence White thus depicts the moving scene: “I cannot conclude | for contempt of court, is tired of the job, She says: “We 

of the diamond fields may be obtained from the fact that this report without expressing to you with what pride I wish the editor would come back. We don’t want to occupy 

during the first ten months after the opening of the post- looked upon the efficers and men of this vessel as we steamed his chair any longer. It isn’t pleasant. We don’t like it. 
office at Clipdrift upwards of 170,000 letters passed through | oy, of the harbor as they stood on the sanded deck armed | We don’t like to Lave tall, beetle-browed Bob Harts come 
ut. and equipped at their loaded guns. I could read determ‘na-| striding into our presence, armed with a heavy cudgel, and 
The much debated question of the legality of a marriage |tion in the faces of all. Every man would have done his | demand to know who wrote some of the meckest paragraphs 
with a deceased wife’s sister, or, indeed, with any relation | duty. Should an engagement have taken place, I leave it to | ever put in a paper. We don’t like to dun or be dunned. 
forbidden by the Church articles, is likely to attract more at- | those who believe in Dahlgren guns and American men-of- We don't like to have the proprietors of old-established print- 
tention from a curious case—now being tried in the Exche- | wars-men to conjecture what would have been the result.” ; ing-oflices get our printers away from us. We don’t like so 
quer chamber before a court composed of two Lord Chief | Nary a shot was the upshot of the matter, but how nobly is much care and responsibility. We are glad we are not a 
Justices, the Lord Chief Baron, and thirteen puisne Judges,| that sentence seasoned with pride, patriotism, and a rigid |man. We would not have his care and anxiety of business 
The facts are that one Henry Allen espoused a wife, and sive | sense of duty. We might, however, as well be told, that that | for all the ballot in the United States, 
dying, he then espoused a second. Without waiting for | White is black, as that these stirring words were not addressed 
number two to die, Allen proceeded to espouse still another | t¢ —Buncombe. 

wife, who happened to be a niece of wife number one. None 
of these facts are denied. But according to the English 
laws of consanguinity & man may not marry his wife’s 
brother’s daughter, nor his wife’s sister’s daughter. An act 
of Parliament provides that marriages within the prohibited 
degrees shall not be merely void, but void to all intents and 
purposes. The defence is that the third marriage was an il- 
legal one and void, and therefore, there being no marriage, 
there could be no bigamy. The case had been reserved from 
the Assizes for the decision of the sixteen Judges, who have 
as yet been unable to come to a decision, so the judgment is 


the heat of the sun. Living is tolerably cheap. Meat is 
good, and costs from 24gd. to 4d.a pound. Vegetables are 


Women who choose 
may occupy exceptional positions, but we had rather be ex- 
cused. We never craved this job; are not a bit thankful 
In England any man who attempts to take his own life is that it has been thrust upon us. It is dingy and dark here, 
liable to be tried for misdemeanor. In this country the law |*"¢ We had rather be out in the sunshine. Shopping has 
is by no means so stringent, so the N. Y. Times thus appeals inexpressible charms for us, and it is a woman’s privilege, 
to those who have any desperate views to take into consider- |' For men must work, and women be gay.’ Besides, there 
ation the feelings of an outraged community: The person are some fine points of scenery about here which need 
who commits suicide by jumping from a ferry-boat is an un- sketching. So let's have the editor back again by all 
qualified nuisance. He always creaces a painful excitement | ™°*?* 

among the passengers, and usually succeeds in causing »long| The Daily News, referring to the retirement of Prince Bis- f 
delay while those in charge of the boat are trying to save his marck through illness, Ssuys that Prussia has already been 
miserable life. Even were he unable to commit suicide in warned. More than once Prince Bismarck has had to leave 


reserved until the next term. 


any other way, the perpetration of so improper an act in the 


the duties and cares of State to seek repose in his country 


presence of women and children would sti! be inexcusable. | house. But his present illness, which has assumed the formr 
The new tenor at Drury Lane Theatre, says the London | Suicide in public is a grossly indecent act, and is, in this City |f protracted sleeplessness, seems to be more serious than 
Atheneum, is the talk of the town, at least so far as musical | at all events, wholly unnecessary. There are so many oppor- previous attacks, and obviously points to its origin. The: 
circles are concerned, and they include certainly club coteries, | tunities in the way of poisons, pistols, and razors offered to | overworked brain has got into a condition of morbid excite- 
fashionable society, and the now larger outer world which | the man who wishes to kill himself, that he has no excuse | ment, which drives away the insidious approaches of sleep. 
takes an interest in musical matters. The coming of Signor| Whatever for jumping from a crowded ferry-boat, as a rude To have achieved the results Prince Bismarck has already 
Italo Campanini has much more significance than any merely | fellow did on Tuesday night on the Thirty-fourth-street | handed over to history, demanded not only a powerful mind 
operatic event. His success means more than a personal| ferry. If he insists upon diowning himself, he can easily | but an iron constitution ; and with both of these the present 
triumph for the artist and the impressario. The advent of a jump from any dock in the City after dark, and no one will Imperial Chancellor started in public life. He has undoubt- 
tenor who possesses, pre-eminently, the pure style of Italian | see him. Public sentiment ought to frown upen_ those edly taxed both to the utmost point; and now nature begins 
vocalization, will revive attention to the true principles of art | ill-bred fellows who shamefully kill themselves in full view to rebel. His withdrawal from public aflairs at this moment 
. in the emission of the voice, in pronunciation, in accent, in| Of scores of helpless spectators. 
® phrasing, and in refined method. The London Italian opera 

houses, since Verdi’s influence became potential, have been 
inundated with singers, with whom strength of lungs and 
facility in florid exercises were predominant. Scarcely an ar- 
tist came here who had not the vibrato and tremolo to a dis- 
tressing extent. Then the Italian language became utterly 
tortured and distorted; expression, style and taste were 
equally lost sight of. Signor Campanini will cause a reac- 
tion, if not a revolution, for it will be seen what infinite 
charm can be conveyed when the voice is produced without 
strain or effort, when the words of the poet (who is after all 
something in the lyric drama) are clearly enunciated, when 
the recitatives are declaimed and not sung, when the sounds 
are delivered in accordance with the dramatic situation, and 
when power is put forth at the right moment. With the de- 
parture of Signor Ronconi, and with the retirement of Signor 
Mario, it was imagined that the Italian school had disap- 
peared. We shall now, perhaps, see its restoration. The few 
first bars of the cantabile,“ Di pescatore ignobile,” in the 
finale of the prologue of “ Lucrezia Borgia,” from the lips of 
the new tenor, revealed atjonce the presence of an artist 


will be a serious inconvenience to the government which he 
A correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette, writing from represents. The Army and Navy Gazette believes that the 
Yokohama, says:—“ Shortly you will have the Japanese | ©@US¢ of Prince Bismarck’s want of sleep is the pain from an 
Embassy with you. There is one great man among them ancient source of {disquiet—swollen veins in the leg, the re- 
Iwakura by name. He is head of the mission, and really the sult of a quack medicine he was tempted to try many years 
second man in the empire. People sometimes say he was | #8° for some slight inconvenience. 

Prime Minister. This is not true ; he was thesecond Minister 
before leaving here. When foreigners were first admitted to | of 
Japan they found at the ports the officers of a potentate who 
called himself ‘his Majesty the Tycoon of Japan.’ They 
made treaties with him, and he told them there was a kind 
of spiritual Emperor in the interior at Kioto. The truth was, 
that the man at Kioto, the Mikado or Tenno, was and is the 
Emperor and Sovereign of Japan, descended (as the theory 
of the Constitution insists) from the gods. About this same 
time the various princes in Japan (the Daimios) were becom- 
ing jealous, or rather had long been, but were now openly 
showing their jealousy of the Tycoon, who was in truth the 
commander of the forces and executive officer of the empire. 
These discontented Daimios, who were in reality but the 


The Goldvn Age thus writes on the every-day life 

a Presidential candidate: Mr. Greeley, now that he 
is out of the Zribune, is as busy as a bee in taking care of his 
daily correspondence, which has grown mountainous, and in 
receiving his visitors, who are legion. His headquarters are 
at the Astor House, except on Saturdays, when they are 
among his forest trees at Chappaqua. One day in the week 
he forgets that he is a Presidential candidate, and remembers 
that he is a wood-chopper. Yielding to the persuasion of his 
friends, who want to confirm him as a Greeley man, he has 
now laid aside his black hat for a white one. We have not 
seen Mr. Greeley for a year past (until recently) with any 
other hat than the color of midnight or cf an Ethiop. Then 
as to the color of his white coat, that also has been and is 
puppets moved by a lot of the lower ‘ Samurai,’ or gentry, | still black. But these are small matters. His clothes, like 
raised the cry that the Tycoon was becoming a traitor and j his principles, are worn “ without distinction of color.’ His 
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daily journeyings about town are chronicled in the morning 
papers like the Queen’s progress in the Court Journal. 
Among his most bishop-like and benignant visitations was a 
call last week at the new office of the Golden Age in the 
Tribune building. He came into it like an orthodox clergy- 
man of the old school, sat a while and conversed on moral 
questions with a few Western friends who happened to be 
present, and, in departing, left on all the circle the impres- 
sion that his heart was as big as his head, and that his elec- 
tion would be like an apostolic benediction on the country. 
He is not going to make any public speeches, but means to 
show that the tongue is not always an unruly member which 
no man can tame. The interviewers, the photographers, the 
money-borrowers, and the colporteurs harass him a good 
deal, and he lately expressed a special gratitude to Provi- 


dence for interposing an obstacle of nature against taking = 


photographs in the night time. But altogether he bears his 
honors meekly. His Cabinet is already made up so far as to 
warrant us in saying that anybody who applies for a place in 
it will be left out in the cold. Meanwhile the battle goes 
forward prosperously, headed by the man of peace. 
—_@—____—. 
_ OLD LOVE. 


The broad sword loses its glitter 

As it hangs in the ancient hall, 

Rusted and blunt grows the keen-edged blade, 
That once so gallant a champion made, 

As it gleamed from the castle wall. 


The jewel loses its lustre 

As it lies in its velvet nest ; 

Till dull and dim is the good red gold, 
That showed such a royal light of old, 
As it flashed from a beauty’s breast. 


The blue eye loses its power 

As age comes creeping on; 

The fair form droops from its stately grace, 
The roses fly from the care-worn face, 

The eharm from the trembling tone. 


The color fades from the canvas, 

The magic from ringing rhyme, 

Now, is there a joy in this world of ours, 
Riches, or glories, or hopes, or flowers, 
But dies at the touch of Time? 


Ay, Love in his pure serenity, 

Can the pitiless spell defy, 

For tears cannot drown, nor absence dim, 
And death itself may not conquer him, 
For true love never can die. 


—All the Year Round. 


LITERATURE, ART, ETC. 





TOPICS OF THE DAY! 


AMERICA. 


REDUCING TAXES. 
From the Times. 


The House of Representatives yesterday concurred in the 
Senate resolution, to adjourn one week from to-morrow. 
Previous to this Mr. Dawes, with that tact and practical 
talent for leadership which he has many times shown this 
session, secured the passage of the bill for the reduction of 
taxation by a very heavy vote. For this result the country 
has much reason to congratulate itself, and much reason also 
to thank the sagacious leader whose untiring vigilance has 
contributed greatly to bring it about. 
We trust that the Senate will take up the House bill, and 

it with no serious attempt to modify it. As it stands, it 
is impossible to conceive a tax law more faithfully reflecting 
the views of the nation, or more judiciously adopting the 
marked tendency of public opinion, without going to ex- 
tremes. It is framed on those principles which we early 
pointed out as commanding the intelligent and sincere appro- 
val of the great mass of the Republican Party. 

It makes a total reduction—including the exemption of tea 
and coftlee already noted—of some forty-three millions of dol- 
lars. This, of itself, is a great gain, and will entitle the 
Congressional majority accomplishing it to credit. But in 
making this reduction, consideration has been given to the 
real wants of the country, and to the sober sense of the peo- 
ple, which is independent of and superior to extreme theo- 
ries of any kind. The bill, in short, acconfplishes all that 
sincere Republicans, whether favorable or unfavorable to the 
Cincinnati movement, have demanded—a large reduc- 
tion of taxation, equally distributed. As the Senate has 
already indicated an approval of the substantial provisions of 
the bill, there is reason to hope that it will promptly ac- 
quiesce in it. 

The bill, as it goes to the Senate, may be briefly described 
as follows: It takes ten per cent. of the duty off the following 
classes of articles: cotton and the manufactures of cotton; 
wools and manufactures of wools; iron and manufactures 
of iron; all metals and manufactures of metals, except 
watches, jewels, and articles of ornament; steel and manufac- 
tures of steel ; lumber and manufactures of lumber; printin 
paper; manufactures of gutta-percha, india-rubber an 
straw. It reduces the tariff on salt from 24 cents and 18 
cents to 12 cents and 8 cents per 100 pounds; on bend and 
sole leather from 35 to 15 per cent.; on upper leather and 
tanned skins from 80 to 20 per cent.; on bituminous coal 
from $1 25 to 75 cents per ton; on books from 25 to 124 per 
cent. The bill also exempts from duty books in foreign lan- 
guages and English books of editions unrevised for twenty 
vears. It adds skins and hides to the free list, and allows 
draw-back of all duties on materials used for building wooden 
vessels for the foreign trade, a those sailing between 
the Atlantic and Pacific coasts of the United States, and for 
steam-boats to be used in navigating the waters of the United 
States, and for repairs and stores of American sailing vessels 
used exclusively in foreign trade. The bill further provides 
for receiving one-third of the duties in paper money—a provi- 
sion which does not meet theapproval of the most intelligent 





At Willis’s Rooms, ey Miss Kate Field delivered an in- 
teresting lecture upon “ Dickens,” to an audience, among 
whom a considerable number of — and literary cele- 
brities were visible. Miss Field did not attempt to give any 
critical estimate of the position which Mr. Dickens may be 
expected to hold among English authors ; but, in a series of 
discursive, appreciative, and even enthusiastic illustrations, 
sought to convey her impression of the powerful genius of 
the author and of the various highly attractive social quali- 
ties of the man. 

Atranslation of Shakspeare’s “ Julius Cesar” into Latin 
iambic verse, by Dr. T. J. Hilgers, has appeared at Dessau. 

Dr. Charlton Bastian’s work, on “Spontaneous Genera- 
tion,” will appear in the course of this month. It will be 
published simultaneously in England and in America, and 
arrangements for a German translation are in progress. 

On the occasion of the 500th performance of the “ Hugue- 
nots” at Paris, Meyerbeer’s widow renounced her “ author’s 
rights” in favor of the artistes engaged. 

The Empress of Russia has accepted the dedication of a 
piece of music, composed by Signor Arditi, and presented him 
with a very handsome ring of rubies and diamonds, as a 
token of her esteem. 

The last of the pieces of sculpture representing the four 
quarters of the globe has been placed in position in the 
north-west pedestal of the Albert Memorial, Hyde Park. 
The group is “ America,” by J. Bell, R.A. The magnificent 
sculpture on the memorial is now nearly complete, and ready 
for uncovering. 

The annual report of the trustees of the National Por- 
trait Gallery was issued lately, and states that there have 
been 91 donations. The visitors to the gallery last year num- 
bered 63,195, being a large increase over the previous year. 

A new cantata by Mr. G. A. Macfarren, entitled “ Outward 
Bound,” will be produced at the next Norwich Festival. 

The Italian Minister for the Interior has offered a prize of 
500 liras for the best new mass in commemoration of the 
death of King Charles Albert. 

Mr. Charles Hemans is about to publish a second volume 
of his “ History of Medieval Christianity and Sacred Art in 
Italy,” bringing the subject down to the end of the fifteenth 
century. 

The total amount realized by the sale of Mr. Gillott’s collec- 
tion of pictures in London was upward of $650,000. The 
sale, which occupied portions of several weeks, caused the 
greatest sensation. Messrs. Christie’s rooms were crowded by 
many well-known art connoisseurs, and the competition ran 
very high. Messrs. Agnew, of Manchester, picture dealer, 
carried off many of the gems, in several instances giving up- 
ward of $20,000 for a single picture. Several pictures were 
bought for the National Museum of New York, among them 
being two Turners, one, a picture of Kilgarren, being de- 
scribed as among the painter’s grandest works, and a portrait 
of Gainsborough by himself. 

—_—_@——__—. 

Facts ror THE Lapres.—Miss S. A. Davis, Berlin, Y. Y., 
has used Wheeler and Wilson’s Lock-Stitch Sewing Machine 
17 years in collar making; supported herself and an invalid 
mother, whom she also tended, and has saved over $2,000; 
she has been a constant worker by foot power and not sick a 
day. See the new Improvements and Woods’ Lock-Stitch 
Ripper. 
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financial authorites. Nor must we omit to notice one admi- 
rable minor feature of the bill, which abolishes the collection 
of duties on certain incidental items of increase in the cost 
of the dutiable article, such as packages, &c. 

In internal taxes, the House bill makes several important 
changes. It simplifies and consolidates the taxes on spirits 
and tobacco, and abolishes a number of the minor stamp du- 
ties, reduces others, and makes a large reduction of the In- 
ternal Itevenue service possible, 


AGRICULTURAL REPRESENTATION. 
From the Commercial Advertiser. 


The agriculturists of Michigan are agitating the question of 
selecting men from their own ranks to represent them in the 
State and Federal legislatures. They complain that from the 
formation of the State the farmers have rarely Deen thus 
recognized, the positions in Legislative bodies, and particu- 
larly in Congress, being nearly always filled by professional 
men. They instance that the iron men of Pennsylvania and 
the manufacturers of Massachusetts and Rhode Islanc have 
never failed of representatives in Congress who by education 
and experience are specially qualitied to protect and advance 
those interests; and that asthe agriculturists of Michigan 
hold by right of numbers the largest share of power in the 
primary assemblages, they urge that their delegates should be 
men standing in the same relation to them as the Eastern 
representatives do to their constituents, as being the only 
class who are practically acquainted with the interests they 
are elected to advance. The farmers form an important 
body, and their calling er: as much intelligence as any 
industry in the country. It also absorbs a large amount of 
capital, and it is of as much importance to them as to other 
producers that their representatives should fully understand 
their wants, should keep a careful watch over whatever may 
concern their welfare, and should be thoroughly informed in 
facts and figures necessary to defend their interests. Agri- 
culture has never received that weight of representation in 
the National Legislature commensurate with its importance. 
The dropping of a dozen or so from the ranks of the lawyers 
in Congress and the substitution of as many agriculturists, 
would still leave quite enough of the former to expound Coke 
and Blackstone, while the grievance complained of Oy the 
Michiganders would be partially removed. As much talking 
—: not be done, but more work would probably be accom- 
plished. 


THE TRAVELLER'S LAST PERIL. 
From the World. 


In view of the notorious tender-heartedness of the juryman 
of the period towards the demireputable female who commits 
homicide with insanity aforethought, it is almost needless to 
state that the trial at Utica of Josephine McCarty for the 
killing of an unoftending passenger in a street car resulted in 
a speedily renderea verdict of acquittal, and it is quite super- 
fluous to add that this verdict elicited enthusiastic applause 
from the spectators who thronged the court. Cases of this 
sort are now so common that we should scarcely feel called 
pe to to dilate thereon if it were not that the present instance 
ofters some peculiarities which distinguish it from the com- 
mon run of its predecessors. In most examples of murder 
by women the prisoner is exonerated because her victim has 





to exasperate her sensitive organization be- 





ond control. Either he has declined to marry her, or he 

as refused to divorce his pre-existent wife and to disinherit 
his children, or he has been indiscreet and unkind enough to 
take her note of hand for moneys advanced, or he has perpe- 
trated some similar atrocity which when pathetically enlarged 
upon by counsel for the defence, swells in the tearful eyes of 
the sy upathetic jury to provocation deserving of death. But 
in this case the prisoner is acquitted for just the opposite rea- 
son that the man whom she shot through the heart had done 
absolutely nothing to rise her ire; in other words that she 
killed him by mistake in firing through the passenger who 
sat next tohim. Clearly no gallant juryman could visit on 
her shoulders the accidental circumstance that her intended 
victim’s head offered inadequate resistance to the passage of 
a pistol-bullet! 

The precedent thus established, that no penalty attaches to 
wilful murder where the wrong man is murdered (and where 
the right man is killed, of course, no conviction follows), may 
fully satisfy the technical exigencies of law ; but it places the 
general travelling public ia a decidedly disadvantageous po- 
sition. If the act of killing you with only intent to kill your 
next neighbor is to be regarded as a smaller misdemeanor 
than the facetiousness of the practical joker who “ bonnets” 
you in a crowd with “beg your pardon; thought it was 

hompson,” it must come to pass that no prudent man will 
dare to enter a public conveyance without first inquiring if 
any other passerger have lately had a disagreement with a 
lady friend, or be otherwise so circumstanced as to incur the 
likelihood of passively imperilling the lives of his fellow-be- 
ings. To be on one’s guard against one’s own enemies in this 
homicidal age is no easy task; and to have to look out for 
everybody else's enemies into the bargain is almost too much 
for human endurance. 


OPIUM VERSUS RUM. 
From the Commercial Advertiser. 


From the report of the Massachusetts Board of Health, it 
would really seem that the attempt to enforce the prohibition 
of one class of stimulants has caused an outbreak in the use 
of another of equal, if not greater, detriment to the commu- 
nity morally and physically. While the terrors of the new 
law against the sale of spirits are being enforced with fanati- 
cal zeal, and while believers in such enactments are shaking 
hands over the apparent success of the compulsory doctrine, 
their peans are turned into lamentations at the unexpected 
development of the disease in another shape. Returns from 
twenty-four cities and towns of Massachusetts show that the 
consumption of opium is practised to an alarming extent. In 
some places the habit has been acquired from using physi- 
cians’ prescriptions during sickness; but the drug is mostly 
taken as a stimulant, and as a substitute for intoxicating 
liquors. In one town, the reason given for its use is that the 
drug is “ more genteel” than alcohol, and in another because 
the consumers are not willing to “risk their reputation for 
temperance by taking alcoholic beverages.” In Charlestown, 
there are two people who each consume thirty ounces of 
laudanum per month, and several others who use from one 
to eight ounces a month. In Boston, opium-eating is general, 
one man consuming an ounce every secular day and two 
ounces on Sunday. A regular customer of one druggist there 
is a noted temperance lecturer. But the champion opium- 
eater would appear to be in Swampscott, where that drug is 
used by many people in place of rum. One man there con- 
sumes “two ounces daily as a stimulant, and attends to his 
business regularly.” 

The report evidences that in nearly all the places men- 
tioned opium is in general use as a stimulant, either as a sub- 
stitute for the prohibited alcohol, or because the latter could 
not be taken without publicity. A physician in Worcester 
positively affirms that the alarming use of the drug in that 
town is “in consequence of the restricted use of alcoholic 
liquors.” 

hese disclosures indicate the existence of a natural crav- 
ing for some artificial stimulant among a large mass of the 
community, and the inferences must commend themselves to 
the serious consideration of the prohibitory advocates. The 
indulgence in opium may not be so soon apparent as in liquor 
drinking, but its ultimate results are more deadly, and the 
general substitation of the former would make gain to the 
temperance cause more nominal than real. The craving for 
stimulants cannot be eradicated by prohibitory laws. The 
disease must be attacked at the root by destroying the appe- 
tite itself. It is the province of science to find a remedy for 
the disease. To science the whole matter ought to be re- 
manded, and not left to politicians to be used as a war cry in 
party struggles for the loaves and fishes. 

THE END OF THE WORLD. 
From the Tribune. 


Whence proceeds the notion, or idea, or conjecture that 
this world is soon to be a ? Once in six or ten years, 
somebody bases a prediction of such destruction upon science, 
prophecy, or astrology, astronomy, geology, or history. The 
big day comes. The world swings about as usual. Pretty 
soon there is an entirely fresh prediction and another fearful 
looking for. Lately, we have been solemnly assured that our 
planet will not survive the Summer. There is a comet com- 
ing which will literally do us brown. But until the philoso- 
phers agree about the modus, why should we trouble our- 
selves? Philosopher Ne. 1 (he is in Italy) thinks that we shall 
literally be knocked into a cocked-hat. Philesopher No. 2 
proves that as resistance of the air to a body passing it in- 
creases in proportion to the squares of the velocities, this re- 
sistance would “ rage | overpower the momentum and 
prevent a catastrophe.” Not so, says Philosopher No. 3, for 
this would be “ sufficient to damage the equilibrium to such 
an extent, that it is doubtful whether animal life would 
survive.” 

So much for the Philosophers! But it is rather remark- 
able, considering the extreme importance of the matter, that 
however grave or scientific these predictions may have been, 
nobody from the beginning of time up to the present hour 
has ever been much frightened. When we say nobody, we 
use the word comparatively. Of course, at various times and 
in various countries, an inconsiderable number of the human 
race has been almost or quite mortally alarmed ; but this only 
brings out in higher contrast the perfect coolness with which 
the dreadful announcement haz been received by the ma- 
jority. It is easy to see that if the coming demolition were 
generally entertained, it would go far to make certain the 
thing apprehended. If a day certain should be fixed upon, 
there would be nothing to do but to wait for it, with perpen- 
dicular hairs, knocking knees, and congealed marrow. If the 
hour were uncertain, but still felt to at hand, the appre- 
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on the happening of a most improbable event, we would 
repudiate the award. In the correspondence about to be 
produced we shall therefore be anxious to see in what 
language Earl Granville expressed the views of Great Bri- 
tain in the original friendly communication of the 3rd of 
February and the subsequent despatch of the 20th of *" 
March. It would be strange, indeed, if Mr. Fish could have 
misunderstood the true gist of our cbjection, and made a 
counter proposal so utterly delusive that its rejection must 
have been certain. The action of the American Govern- 
ment subsequent to the transmission of Mr. Fish’s reply, 
seems to evince a desire upon their part to co-operate with 
us in discovering a means of escaping from the difficulty, 
and we must presume that, at the eleventh hour, the 
Cabinet of Washington has become aware of the true na- 
ture of the obstacles which, in our eyes, appear insuperable. 
—Morning Post. 











all the inhabitants of the world should be scared simultane- | ner which practically amounts very much to the same thing), 
ously. In fact, the nonchalance with which the most fiery | to guarantee a Canadian loan of £2,500,000, the proceeds of 
prophecies are received tends to show that they are discredit-| which are to be used in the construction of a railway from 
ed by asort of universal intuition. None of the present | Canada to the Pacific. Of course this is objectionable— 
human race have ever witnessed a great cosmic change, and | scarcely anything is so objectionable as a guarantee ; scarcely 
for the most part it is impossible for man to conceive of the | anything is so objectionable as paying a price to some of 
world ceasing to exist. By the aid of the imagination, he | your own subjects to do as you wish, and to be content with 
may picture to himself almost anything—the world mew | that which you have done. But the real objection is not to 
from spherical to flat; or a sudden cessation of light and | this or that particular arrangement, but to the whole practice 
heat; or a repeal of the laws of gravity; but whimsies like | in which our relation to Canada consists. When you begin 
these do not in the least influence the arrangements of his | with a great anomaly you must expect it to cause other ano- 
private economy ; nor will any predictions when the chances | malies. If nation A undertakes to manage the foreign rela- 
are so nicely balanced between their truth and falsehood. | tions of nation B, nation B will always say that A is thinking 
The world is a venerable institution, and while we live we | of its own interests and not of theirs; and if this has really 
must believe in it. Analogous to this are our feelings re- | been so, or if there is a yx for saying it has been so, 
specting death. Here, indeed, the event is certain, but the | something must be given to _if the connection between A 

day and the hour remaining unknown, most of us conduct | and B is to continue.—Economist. 
ourselves exactly as if we were to live forever. Die wemay| As it is likely enough that advantage will be taken of the 
and die we must; but, meanwhile, the main business is liv-| proposed arrangement for guaranteeing a Canadian loan of 
ing, and we go on vigorously with our affairs, precisely be- | £2,500,000 to make party capital out of the proceeding in a 
cause we do not expect to die; and just s» the world will go | sense hostile to the present Government, we think it right to 
on because it does not expect to be destroyed. __ | dissociate ourselves at the outset from some of ‘he arguments 
In fact, as to its future, the world is entitled to the credit | by which the transaction is supported. In one quarter the 
of its past. It has passed through a vast deal of experience, | guarantec—not the first of the kind, it must be remembered— 
but nothing mortal. It has been subjected to enormous | js called a bribe, suggested by the Canadian Ministry as_ne- 
changes, but has still remained a world. {t has been burned | cessary in order to obtain the assent of the Dominion Par- 
as by fire; it has had upon different parts of its surface | liament to the Washington Treaty. The transaction is, never- 
giganticeruptions ; it has beena great mud-hole full of crawl-| theless, advocated, though “a very doubtful kindness at the 
ing and nine times hideous monsters; but it has stilk) best;” but the Canadians are told that the sooner they are 
i divorced from our control and from a nominal allegiance to 


remained a world. Moreover, its changes have been, not in 
the direction of destruction, but of approximate perfection. | the Imperial Crown the better it will be for us all. Now, it 
is open to every one to place his own interpretation on the 


Every crisis of its physical history has made it fitter and fitter 
Treaty of Washington; but we are quite certain that, in the 


for the habitation of man; and if other changes are to come, 

reasoning from analogy, they will be such as will provide a/ mass, the English people, who are neither shufflers nor cow- 

dwelling-place still for man in a state of advancement which | ards, will repudiate the idea that the convention was only a 
sneaking device to free us from the embarrassing dependence 








MR. HORACE GREELEY’S NOMINATION, 


‘the Times holds that the nomination of Mr, Greeley for 
the Presidency of the United States by the Liberal Repub- 
licans must be taken as proof of their own numerical inferi- 
ority as a section of the party. Although Mr. Greeley 
recently joined their secession, he does not naturally belong 
to them, and, indeed, he has hitherto consistently repudiated 
all their characteristic tenets. The 7mes cannot believe Mr. 
Greeley has any appreciable chance of being elected to the 
Presidency, but it by no means follows that his nomination 
as a candidate makes General Grant’s re-election secure. The 
Democratic party have held back so far to allow the Repub- 
licans to develop their own quarrels; but if, at a somewhat 
later period of the campaign, they were to take the field 
nominating such a man as Mr. Adams for their candidate, 
they might secure the victory for themselves. It is suggested 
that General Grant should dismiss Mr. Fish as one means of 





his nature and history render not merely possible but 


probable. ae of Canada. It is disingenuous and unfair to pick outa single a his own popularity; but to act upon this sugges: 
Finally, it is easy to see why we look forward so indiffer-| point in a complicated transaction, and to treat it without re- | ion would be a grievous, if not a fatal error. If President 
ently to the finale of a common destruction. It is because 


ferencd to the other features which show its full meaning. 
The object of the Treaty was to bring to a close every unset- 
tled dispute between Great Britain, Canada, and the United 
States; and the end was sought, as such ends generally are, 
by a process of compromise in which one side gave up some- 
thing as a — equivalent for a concession from the 
other.—Daily Telegraph. 


Grant seeks to restore a waning popularity, he must do it b 

correcting the faults which have caused it to wane. His 
gravest fault as a President has een the nomination to office 
of persons totally unworthy of his trust, and unfit to dis- 
charge the duties assigned to them. His best friends should 
advise him to consult the serious side of the American charac- 
ter. We greatly misconceive the people of the United States 
if we are led by certain superficial appearances to suppose 
that the mass of them have not a truly British taste for re- 


we know tbat if it comes at all it will involve the whole 
population of the world in the change. It will be a misery 
for each individual, but: we easily find consolation in the fact 
that all are to share in it. Death captures us singly, and we 
go alone to the last resting-place, leaving behind us all our 

ions, the neighbors with whom we have lived in 
friendship, and the few whom we have dearly loved. This 
makes death, so far as it is a misfortune at all, a private ene ; 


THE TREATY. 


but the terror will be mostly taken away if we are all to 


— together “ at one fell swoop.” It is as if we had never 

It is as if we went into the mists of the future pre- 
pared still to assist each other and to speak to each other 
words of aff-ctionate consolation. For we are each one of many, 
and we do not shrink from the great emigration simply be- 


cause it is so all-embracing. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


THE CANADIAN LOAN. 


The unexampled singularity of the relation between Eng- 
land and her colonies is always unmistakably plain in any 
Since the fusion with 
the other North Canadian colonies, that “ Dominion” is a 
rae” of immense area (it is as large or larger than the 
United States); it has a large though scattered population, 
But this great 
community—worthy to rank with European Powers of the 
and as a rule, no share in 
its foreign policy, except in cases conceded by special favor, 
ct of Parlia- 
The Canadian Government is not consulted in 
All these are deter- 


important transaction with Canada. 


anda great revenue, with a real surplus. 
second aie bas upon the whole, 
or, what is rarer, reserved by former 


ment. 
its relations with other’ States. 


There is some danger of our losing sight of the real ob- 
ject the negotiations which resulted in the Treaty at Wash- 
ington had in view. This object was not to conclude a treaty 
—not even to bring the matters in dispute between England 
and America before a court of arbitration ; but to remove all 
causes of offence between the two countries, and especially 
to relieve us from the apprehension that in the event of our 
being involved in a continental war, or in domestic troubles, 
we should find the United States giving aid and encourage- 
ment to our enemies at home or abroad. With the view of 
removing the ill-feeling which existed towards us amidst the 
American people on account of alleged or real offences, com- 
mitted during the Southern insurrection, we agreed to ex- 
press regret for sins of omission, if not of commission ; to ac- 
knowledge our liability in respect of certain rules of 
International Law, not recognized at the time the mis- 
doings imputed to us were committed ; and to refer our con- 
duct to an independent tribunal. Whether the treaty was a 
wise one or not, or whether, even if it had been successfully 
carried out, it would have guaranteed us against offences 
and annoyances on the part of America in the event of our 
being laid open to attack by the exigencies of war, are points 
on which we need not enter. This much, however, is clear, 
that the essential condition to the success of any project for 


spectability and decorum. 


The Daily Telegraph says that the British interest in the 
election is direct and obvious. What we desire to know is, 
hew far the action taken at Cincinnati is based on divergen- 
cies having their roots in the domestic policy of the Union, 
or how far the marked secession may be traced to the party 
which takes its stand on the maintenance of the indirect 
claims. It is worthy of notice that, in the reports from Cin- 
cinnati, not a word is said of the Washington Treaty or the 
Geneva Arbitration. Little importance may be attached to 
this omission, because the animus of Mr. Greeley against 
England is notorious. But the absence of all mention of the 
indirect claims is evidence that these do not constitute a 

oint upon which the seceders from the Republican ranks are 
in harmony. If that is a’correct inference, its bearing on the 
conduct of the Washington Cabinet is obvious. It will not 
influence them in arriving at the final settlement, now appa- 
rently so near. But if it is incorrect—if Mr. Greeley is the 
nominee of a party which sustains the views of Mr. Bancroft 
Davis—General Grant will not be able to disregard the move- 
ment. 

—_——_—_~__—— 


MY FRIENDS. 
THE BROTHERS DOWNRIGHT, 


mined for it by England. Canada “accepts in hlank,” 


restoring meoy FI arbitration consists in its character and 
as merchants say, and England does what she pleases. 


circumstances being such as to satisfy the American people. Ruffe Downright and his brother Plaine are about the most 


And this is all the worse, because our interests and Canada’s 
Canada has a great neighbor, 
whose relations with England are very peculiar, and not easy 
to describe. The United States are most sensitive as to Eng- 
lish opinion ; they read our language, and they read no other 
language; they read our books as much or more than their 


are by no means the same. 


own; they care more what England says of them than wha 
all the rest of the world says of them. But exactly on tha 


account they are easily piqued with England. If the English 
Press says what they think it ought not, or the English 
Government, even on a minor matter, does what they think it 


ought not, the Americans are very ang 
Even in cases whick do not 
interests is frequently great. 


o thus far, the opposition of 
e wish to be at peace with 
America upon certain large considerations, and we wish to 
settle with her certain large issues of policy. But these first- 
class issues and these great considerations do not equally af- 


In the United States even more than in England the policy 
of the Government is dictated by popular opinion; and if 
the popular opinion of America should hold, however un- 
justly, that this country is guilty of grave offence towards 
the Republic, for which we have made no adequate atone- 
ment, the laws of neutrality—supposing England to be in- 
volved in war—will infallibly be infringed by American 
Alabamas, with or without the connivance of the authorities. 
It follows, therefore, that if the Geneva conferences are to 
result in a really valuable settlement, it can only be by their 
award satisfying the demands of public opinion in the United 
States. Is this likely to prove the case, supposing the ar- 
range.aent now contemplated should be ultimately carried 
into action? That is the question; and we confess as yet 
we have not obtained any satisfactory answer.....In nego- 
tiations with America we are dealing not with a court, or a 
party, but with a nation. For good or for bad, we have to 
not with a Ministry whose tenure of 


t 
t 


remarkable men of my acquaintance. They are both “men 
in their own right,” they say, and owe no allegiance to con- 
ventionalities of any kind. Each despises in his own wa 
certain fundamental graces of modern life, and both make it 
their boast that they do so. Ruffe breaks lis lance against 
the humbug of manners. Plaine couches his against the 
humbug of opinions; and there are no lengths to which they 
will not go in their favorite attempts to bring society into 
the ways of simplicity and truth. Rufle will go to the finest 
evening pal@y in a frock coat and muddy boots; I have met 
im thus scores of times, and [ confess, with all my respect 
for his talents, I have been a little ashamed of him.  Heasks 
his friends to dinner, and he gives them, literally, “a joint 
and a a 
“You see I make no fuss with you,” he says complacently, 
“ vey 5 plenty, and a hearty welcome—that is my 
t 


motto ; and those who do not like my hospitality can stay 
away. 


fect Canada. What she cares for is not the cosmopolitan 
policy of the United States, but its frontier policy. She ad- 
joins on it; and, like every weaker state adjoining on a 
greater neighbor, she has her grievances—some good, some 

d, some strong, some weak—of all values, as a philosopher 
would judge them. But Canada is not a philosopher ; she is 
an English colony; she feels acutely her border wrongs, as 
she considers them. And what is more irritating than the 
Test is, that the English government, which has settled with 
the United States these questions like all other questions 
with the United States, cares not the least in the world about 


treat with a ‘ee 
oftice is limited. t it be understood clearly across the At- 
lantic that the withdrawal of the indirect claims, not by a 
diplomatic device, but by a distinct national understanding, 
is an essential condition to the execution of the treaty; and 
then we may ——— hope that the good sense, fair deal- 
ing, and practical wisdom of the American people will ap- 
prove their withdrawal. But, whatever may be the result, 
any final arrangement between the Governments of the two 
countries is useless, if not worse than useless, unless it is 
clearly understood, sanctioned, and ratified by the judgment 
of the American nation.— Observer. 


We want some one, he argues, to set a good example and 
discountenance the excessive luxury of the day. So we do; 
but for all that we do not go out to dine off boiled mutton, 
or steak and fried onions; and when we give a full-dress 
party we do not want one of our guests to appear in muddy 
boots and a frock coat, by way of protest against our own 
patent leathers and diamond studs. Neither do we want to 
hear one of our friends boast of doing things out of the line 
of the rest of our guests; as Rufle is so fond of doing. For 
instance, at my house the other night I heard him—in his 





them ; scarcely knows of their existence; is intent on votes 
in Parliament, on English interests, on English public opinion, 
and will attend to nothing but these. The inevitable misfor- 
tune of such a State as Canada, so ruled and so placed, is 
often to have what she cares for sacrificed to what England 


cares fgg and she does not, and always to be suspicious that 


this has"happened when really and in fact it has not 


We canrot blame a Canadian for saying that this only 
means that he is not to be paid for the Fenian depredations, 
because England wants to settle with America about the Ala- 
bama. And a man who has himself been plundered will not 


like that reasoning, whatever a philosopher 
State may think of it. a eo 


_ Secondly—there is a most difficult question as to certain 
rights of fishery, which is always among the most vexatious 
species of boundary questions. On this point, too, the Cana- 

: —‘England gave up our fish because she 
was in a diplomatic difficulty as to the escaped cruisers, and 
We do not admit that it was 


dians say boldly—* 


wished to make a concession.” 


Everything now turns on the success which may attend 
the negotiations, opened only a week since, on the basis of a 
suggestion transmitted by the American Government in a 


telegram to their Minister in London. Mr. Fish’s despatch, if 
it had stood alone, would have, by the admission of Earl Gran- 
ville, concluded the whole question. It withdrew nothing; 
and, if we are rightly informed of its contents, left us no 
other alternative than that of protesting, in the event of 
an award being made against us, to which we would not sub- 
mit. It is, however, of the essence of an arbitration, and 
more especially where the Court has no power to enforce its 
decrees, that both litigants should abide by the decision 
which is given, and honestly carry into effect the directions 
of the Court. Our objections to the reference of what have 
been termed the indirect claims were exclusively based on 
our resolution never to satisfy those claims in the very impro- 
bable event of their being indorsed by the A-bitrators. We 
never believed it to be within the bounds of probability that 


f 


muddy boots—boast to my Lady Fineairs how he always 
travels third class, and what an amusing place the knife-~ 
board is. ’ 

Very true to fact, and honest enough in Ruffe, I dare say ; 
but when I saw the look which Lady Fineairs gave, first to 
Ruffe and then to myself, I could not help wishing he had 

kept his experiences to himself. There was no earthly 
necessity, so far as I could see, to take that most conventional 
of all women into his confidence on a first introduction. I 

really do not think it amused her; while, naturally, she 
classed me with my friend and measured us together; and [ 
am bound to believe that the result was not satisfactory. 
For I met her in the Park yesterday when she evidently 
would not see me, and I distinctly heard her say to her com- 
panion: “ A perfectly impossible set, my dear ; no better than 
so many gorillas!” y 

It was mortifying, to say the least of it; but when I hinted 
to Rufie the price I had had to pay for his “simplicity,” he 
laughed till his sides ached, so he said, and told the thing as a 
good joke everywhere. 


so. The fishery question is most complicated. But still we 
can quite understand how a Canadian will persistently think 
so, and never be convinced to the contrary. 

For these reasons the Canadian Government is dissatisfied 
with the Treaty of Washington, and says that some equiva- 


the Arbitrators, even though ibly deciding that those 
claims were not barred by the Treaty of Washington, would 
hold that demands for damages so remote as those laid in 
the American case were capable of being sustained. But, 


“To think of my having frightened my Lady Fineairs by 
the knife-board !” he said, and laugied again. “Lord! what 
fools folks are !” 

Granted ; but one looks at the folly of mankind a little 














although on this point the opinions of jurists throughout the| more leniently, perhaps, when one has to pay the pi f 
lent ought to be granted to it. And our Government have | civilised world seemed to be agreed, still we objected on} teaching them wisdom, or rather for geoving thetr foolish. 
agreed (not, indeed, formally as an equivalent, but in a man-| principle to going to an Arbitration with a reservation that,! ness to be foolish, Ruff doesn’t think of that, He hag no 
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THE ALBION. 
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piper to pay, having long ago divested himself of that con- 
ventional appendage ; but he has no bashfulness about his 
friends money-boxes, and the black mai! his iconoclasm 
levies on them! 
Plaine does the same kind of thing in another line. 
Plaine is irrepressible on the score of intellectual truth. He 
is afraid of no conclusions to which his premises may logically 
lead him he says; and no man’s prejudices sway or daunt 
him: which is dignified and courageous for his own part, but 
embarrassing for his friends. 
Plaine is emphatically a free thinker, and believes in 
nothing that he cannot prove. You have no objection to his 
scepticism, so far as your own sense of rightful toleration 
goes; but you would rather he did not parade it at all times 
and seasons as he does. He has more than once done ne an 
ill turn by his intellectual emancipation, and honesty of 
speech to correspond. I am certain he was the cause of that 
odd misunderstanding which crept in between young Ciasu- 
ble, the Bishop’s eldest son, and my poor girl. Chasuble and 
Maria were engaged ; and you may be sure I was glad at the 
prospect of seeing one of my daughters so comfortably 
settled. It was a good match in every point of view; and 
the child liked him, independently of his prospective shovel 
hat. Plaine met me in Kensington Gardens walking with my 
two turtle doves; and greeted me and Maria in his old way 
of cordial familiarity. He is very cordial in his manners; 
has a habit of saying “ dear” very frequently ; and his voice 
is loud. We turned back with us, and showed his footing in 
my family by the free and easy way in which he spoke to me 
and the unconventional aflectionateness of his tone to Maria. 
My future son-in-law, who was proud and fastidious, and 
singularly reserved, not to say cold, in manner, looked on. 
Plaine turned the conversation on to religion, He always 
does when a clergyman is present; as his protest. Before 
we had gone a hundred yards he had launched his whole 
of negations. A personal Providence, an immortal 
ont revealed religion, moral responsibility, a spiritual state, 
a sacerdotal class—he had demolished them all; but he 
warmed into almost eloquence on the theory of Force ; and 
when he came to the protoplasm and to the “ Descent of 
Man,” after Darwin, he was so urgent in the cause that the 
passers-by stared, while some stood still to listen, as toa street 
preacher. My future son-in-law heard him to the end in pro- 
found silence. When he had finished, he coldly and politely 
wished us good day; and soon after there sprang up some- 
thing, I cannot tell what—a strange intangible coldness—a 


never put straight; and in the end the engagement was 
broken off, and poor Maria had to be sent to Madeira: whence 
she never returned. - 

I found out afterwards that both the Bishop and his son 
spoke of me as a confirmed infidel, and lamented publicly 

e lost souls of my family. 

Another time I heard Plaine advocating communism to 
my conservative banker—when I had overdrawn my account. 
The next day I received a formal note from the bank calling 
my attention to that fact; With the usual result. But my 
Aunt Honoria’s business was worse than this. 

I had expectations from my Aunt Honoria; and in fact 
she had more than once told me distinctly that she intended 
to leave me ull she had, She was staying with me one 


lation, the catastrophe which the author believes to be inevi- 
table if Italy continues to neglect her navy. The “ Coast- 
guard” relates to his grandchildren how, at the beginning of 
the eightieth year of the present century, Italy was at the 
height of her prosperity. After long and arduous efforts the 
unity of the nation was established, and the dispute with the 
Pope was practically closed by the occupation of Rome. Italy 
had everything in her favor; her industry and commerce 
were flourishing, and her good fortune was the envy of other 
nations. But the appearance was more bDriiliant than the 
reality, for what the Italians begin with enthusiasm they often 
abandon soon after with indifference. Parliament was some- 
what too lavish of new laws, and there was something to 
complain of in the administration ; but the narrator says that, 
being a seaman, these are matters which he does not profess 
to understand. . Much money was spent on railways and 
harbors. But since 1866 nothing had been done for the fleet. 
In Parliament there were few members who understood 
naval abuses, and those who did had good reasons for holding 
their tongues. The Ministers did not dare to propose 
reforms, and even allowed their colleagues to appropriate to 
their own departments the funds voted for the Admiralty ; 
and the pay of the officers and clerks of the Admiralty was 
so small that every other career was preferred to that of the 
navy. This was the state of things when France declared 
war against Italy. It was said that the pretext was a trifling 
one, but, the real cause was easily to be found in the event of 
the last ten yeais. Italy had upwards of a million soldiers 
on paper, but only 450,000 of them actually existed. There 
were also 150,000 volunteers collected in Central and South- 
ern Italy, who, however, had to be armed and drilled. The 
Chamber voted all the necessary funds, and there was great 
enthusiasm in thecountry. But in the navy it was otherwise. 
Italy had twelve iron-clad frigates with large engines, thick 
lates, and heavy guns; the enemy, however, had guns of 
onger range, and some of the Italian ships were built before 
the new big naval guns had been introduced. It soon 
appeared that the iron plates of two or three of these frigates 
were so eaten up with rust that they could be penetrated 
with one’s fingers. Some of the engines, too, were defective. 
After much trouble and labor the Admiralty succeeded in 
making nine ironclads and a dozen avisos and cruisers fit for 
sea. The confusion was tremendous; everybody wanted to 
help, but few understood how to do it, as no serious work 
had been done in the fleet before, and people had grown 
accustomed to wait for orders and shirk responsibility. The 








queer misunderstanding—that, do what I would, I could | crews were totally inexperienced. The sailors had had no 


military drill, and there were few officers or sub-otlicers who 
had been trained on board ship. Only those had remained 
in the service who were married or had no other means of 
obtaining a living. All aspired to wipe out the disaster of 
Lissa, but even those who understood but little of naval 
attairs knew that a useless sacrifice would be made to the 
national honor. Something was done to fortify the harbors, 
but all was unfinished and antiquated, and everywhere there 
was a want of guns. More than half of the gulf of Spezzia 
was still open, and as the useless ships had been sold, it was 
nomena buy new vessels at a great expense and then sink 
them. oreover, the sea there is eight fathoms deep, and 
cables and chains therefore had to be used in order com- 
pletely to close the harbor. Most of the torpedoes, too, had 





winter; was to have stayed all the winter; would have pro- 
bably gone on staying to the end of her life. And she paid 
well. Plaine Downright called one day. He had just been 
reading somebody's book on Mormonism, and he was full of 
it. He would talk of it; and all my endeavors to stop him 
were useless. And he advocated polygamy sturdily. My 
Aunt Honoria sat on the sofa knitting. She was an un- 
married lady of about fifty-five or so, who used to boast, 
with grim emphasis, that no man had ever presumec to make 
love to her. And I fully believe her. She said very little. 
She only sat and knitted; every now and then looking over 
her spectacles at Plaine, as if he had been a painted savage 
performing a war-dance. Plaine read her face, and became 
more outrageous in consequence. From polygamy he got on 
to “terminable marriages’—marriages contracted without 
ceremony or obligations, to continue just so long as, and no 
longer than, the wish of the parties interested; and when he 
said this, Aunt Honoria rose very deliberately, shook out her 
skirts, and left the room. 

She spent that evening in packing, and the next day she 
left the house; writing to me immediately on her arrival at 
my cousin’s, declining all further communicafn with a 
nephew who could admit into his house such a person as Mr. 
Plaine Downright. “If these were my friends,” she said, 
“neither I nor they were fit for her to know.” 

Soon after this she died; and her will, dated the week 
after she had listened to Plaine’s views on the great marriage 
question, and had established herself at my cousin’s, cut me 
off with a legacy of five pounds to buy a Mant’s Bible—with 
a prayer that I might thereby have grace to perceive and 
acknowledge the deadly error of my ways. 

Of course I respect Plaine’s uncompromising honesty ; but 
I regret his habit of thrusting his opinions on every one’s 
notice as he does. He might just as well keep them to him- 
self unless he is really asked to give them; but to go about, 
as he does, throwing stones at every one’s idols, and hurting 
all men’s consciences because it pleases him to gratify his 
own, is, I think, a very undesirable, and indeed a very seltish 
thing to do. Look at the harm he has done me—me whom 
he calls his friend; and as I have proved myself on more 
than one occasion when he would have come to grief of no 
Jight kind but for my help! Yet he has all but ruined me; 
1 know without intending to hurt me; but just for the grati- 
fication of that dreadful “ iconoclasm” of his. Ruffe is bad 
enough, but Ruffle is more laughed at than condemned ; though 
to be sure he lost me Lady Fineairs’ friendship ; still that 
was nothing compared to Plaine, and what Ae has cost me. 
It seems to me that “ iconoclasts,” however valuable to the 
community at large, should make so much concession to pub- 
sic opinion as not to volunteer an exhibition of their“ sling 
and stone” in ordinary drawing-rooms. If they want to 
testify, let them choose a fitting field where they can hurt no 
one but their declared and willing adversaries. But it is 
rather hard on their friends to be dragged into the fray, 
whether they like it or not; and to be labelled as Lelonging 

to a creed, simply because their humanity is greater than 

their party spirit, and their hearts are wide enough to admit 
the good of all sorts and conditions of thought.—Lendon 

Society. 
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AN ITALIAN “BATTLE OF DORKING.” 


A pamphlet entitled “The Narrative of a Coastguard, 
Capraja, 189—,” has recently appeared in Rome. It is sup- 
posed to be written by an experienced offcer of the Italian 
navy, and it describes,in much the same fashion as the 
“ Battle of Dorking,” of which it professes to be a free trans- 


to be given to the commercial ports, so that the naval arsenals 
had to dispense with this additional protection, Sugh was 
the state of things when the French fleet, consisting of 
thirty-two ironclads, sixteen floating batteries, and an im- 
mense number of gunboats, started from Toulon, while at the 
same time an army of 400,000 men was posted on the frontier, 
and another of 200,000 behind it in Provence. The “ Coast- 
guard” then describes how the fleet at Spezzia was destroyed, 
the arsenal and the town bombarded, and the army in the 
valley of the Po isolated by a French army which land at 
Piombino, and forced to retreat to the Quadrilateral, where it 
was attacked on both sides and obliged to capitulate. 
Naples, Genoa, and Leghorn were burnt, and the storehouses 
and merchant fleet destroyed, after which Italy purchased 
peace by the loss of Sardinia and Sicily. The story is told 
with much vigor and animation, and it has produced a deep 
impression on the Italian public.— Pall Mall Gazette. 
peaanenliideaniin 


THE COMMON SENSE OF DRESS. 


There ran a natural shirill of pleasure through the scientitic 
world, when some time ago Mr. Darwin, after a weary search 
half the world over for his ancestors, found them at last, to 
his dismay, among the apes in Regent’s Park. We wish him 
joy of the discovery; and we only trust that the Herald's 
College will re-construct his coat-of-arms to suit the occasion. 
The apes embraced their long-lost son, who was clad in 
swallow-tail garment and spectacles; they, his degenerate 
forefathers, being attired in hairy garments of a very old and 
indeed changeless fashion. It was evident that whatever our 
poor relations the apes had discovered in their struggle to 
reach humanity, they had at least never discovered a tailor. 
There they were, steadily engaged in their entomological 
pursuits, but still innocent of the true fall in the back, still 
ignorant of the suave grace of a rolling collar. They had 
become philosophical, perhaps, in their opinions about cocoa- 
nuts, sceptical may be about the improvability of apedom ; 
but they had never heard of Poole, and a well-built garment 
was still as unknown to them as were the lost books of Livy. 
Thousands of years had gone by, and yet alas! the pro- 
gressive great-grandfathers of Mr. Darwin had never seen a 
tailor’s goose, or shaped out a sleeve board. The cares 
and pleasures of dress had been reserved for their two- 
legged and more energetic kinsmen, who had struck out 
cooking, the penny post, railways, and other trifling im- 
provements, and whose womenkind had even invented 
crinoline and chignons, the last blossoms of civilization. 
No! we regret to say a “ Magazine des Modes” had never 
been enrolled among the treasures of ape literature. 

The ape is vain, volatile illogical, desultory; so far he re- 
sembles his biped brothers; but in one respect at least he 
ditlers from us Darwinians—he cannot make a tie, and is 
utterly ignorant of the art of heightening his natural 
charms by the subtle mysteries of dress. And in this point 
—this one point—the ape, an important rider in the great 
Darwinian race of civilization, seems indeed likely to be 
left permanently a bad second in the “ exciting contest.” 

But we must not crow too loud over our weaker and 
hairy brother. We men did not discover the tailor at once; 
Sartor Resartus was never in Paradise, that is quite certain. 
In the Golden Age the German tailor had as sorry a time of 
it as his friend the French cook, who literally could not toss 
up even a side-dish out of acorns and pig-nuts. What could 
Sartor, or his wife the Modiste, make out of fig-leaves ?— 
pretty substitute truly for lutestring silks, Gros de Repiea, and 
those rich Genoese velvets, thick as plush, and soft as mole- 
skins. Waist-belts of honeysuckle tendrils. Pshaw!—no 














taste, no selection, no je ne seais quoi/—pretty cordon for a 
countess’s waist, or the Juno-plumpness of a matron duchess ! 
O crass and barbarous taste, worthy only of an age when 
society consisted of a single hum-drum couple, and when the 
most charming ball ever given by Lady Fitzrattle could only 
have mustered Lord Adam and Lady Eve, their pet camelo- 
pard, and their favorite boa-constrictor. Since then, indeed, 
the family-party has considerably enlarged : there have been 
several christenings, and two or three wedding-cakes have 
been cut and distributed ; several acres too of common out- 
side Eden have been successfully reclaimed ; new roads have 
been opened up into the interior of the country. The 
average of arable land has, some say, considerably more than 
doubled, and exploration is still going on; sanitary measures 
are progressing; above all, we have invented tail-coats, and 
have given up hair-all-over, as was the early human manner. 
Still that greatest triumph of humanity, the tail-coat, was not 
discovered all at cnce; it was discovered piece-meal, like 
America. We first landed on the coat proper, and the tail 
was an after thought; just as Patagonia was to the first crude 
notion of Columbus on the Bahamas. Our tails lengthened 
like those of young birds. The patriarchs, we have no hesi- 
tation in saying, began with shert jackets. It took a Homer 
or an Alexander to strike out the idea of a tail. And yet 
(poor feeble creatures that we are!) the swallow had been 
flying before us for several thousand years, mutely and vainly 
endeavoring to catch our eye, and urge us to Sartorial inven- 
tion. But, then, be only kind enough to look at our wesk 
and volatile brother, who is always chattering, yet never says 
anything worth mentioning. He, poor soul, has not even in- 
vented a smock-frock, the simplest and most primitive of all 
articles of Gress, and he does not seem even yet roused to a 
full perception of the dignity of the tailor. 

Yes, human nature is slow: it took several hundred cen- 
turies before we passed from the fig-leaf to the flounce; and 
now we have got it, like a child we are crying for some fresh 
and more expensive toy. We are strange creatures, say the 
apes, in our circular progression, and we don’t know how to 
keep a good thing when we've found it. We run about 
imitating each other, and then we run about trying to be un- 
like each other; the poor chase the rich, and the rich pursue 
the poor in a ceaseless Atalanta race, with no possible goal 
but the end of the world in sight. Yes, we are strange 
fantastic fashion-mongers! and Mr. Darwin’s restless little 
friends may well be heartily ashamed of their absurd rela- 
tions. Perhaps of all follies, this perpetual butterfly change 
of fashions is the most irrational and the most unaccountable. 
Who starts the fashions, and who change the fashions? As 
well, my good, simple gentleman, with that delicious calm, 
inquiring face of yours, ask who was the Sphynx’s grand- 
mother? or what was the name of the godfather of King 
Cheops’ varber’s third cousin? There is some one behind 
the throne—some one greater than even the Duchess of ——, 
or any other acknowledged leader of feshion—who imitates 
all these things, and prepares the bills—to use a Parliamen- 
tary expression—that are eventually laid before the House. 
That some one is a milliner—we name no names—some 
Madame Clarice, Madame Elise, Madame Chose, is our true 
sovereign, and from her dexterous clippings the motley 
costume is built up which becomes the standard of the last 
new fashion. Formerly, it was the modiste of the Empress 
of the French, who, in her frantic desire to restore the fading 
beauty of her royal mistress, concocted these new costumes 
—<dresses they ean be hardly called. We English—a nation 
of copyers in architecture, novel-writing, painting, and, above 
all, dress—used to instantly assume these new costumes ; till, 
like hunted animals, our old and new rich people, pursued by 
the vulgar, threw off bit by bit of the copied, re-copied habili- 
ments, and hurried to the shore of the Channel, waiting open- 
mouthed, in ridiculous eagerness, for the boat that was to 
bring over another chamelion change for their restless backs. 
But the good Empress has gone from Paris; her jewels are 
sold; and yet this strange, invisible Harlequin queen, rules 
us islanders with a sway as binding as before. Still no mode 
can please us long: we shorten, we lengthen, we puff out, we 
shrink in; we cover ourselves with exuvie of the silkworm, 
the hair of dead women, the manes of dirty Russian peasant- 
girls, the wool of sheep; and yet, strive as we may, squander 
as we will, we fail to reach that ideal perfection, that com- 
bination of grace, beauty, and comfort which the tailor and 
milliner aspire to ever, yet aspire to in vain — London Society. 





FACTS AND FANCIES. 


Europe is supposed to contain 300,000,000 people. One 
hundred years ago the estimate was but 60,000,000. 

It is the policy of the present government of France to make 
Rouen the principal military port of the country. 

The catalogue of the new University Library of Strasbourg 
embraces one hundred and seventy-three thousand volumes. 
The Queen of Holland is very literary in her tastes and 
habits, expending two thirds of her income in this direction. 
The Italian coral fishery has been very successful the past 
season, the total value of the yield being about 3,000,000 
franes. 

An International Exhibition of oil-paintings will take place 
next year in Berlin, under the auspices of the Crown Princess 
Victoria. 

The Swedish Government offers a prize for an essay on the 
best means of putting a stop to the rapidly increasing emi- 
gration of the rural population from that country. 

The site on which the building of the Vienna Exhibition of 
1873 will be erected is six times larger than that on which the 
exhibition palace in Paris was constructed in 1867. ¢ 

A Leipsic firm announces a volume of over nine hundred 
pages containing the most prominent articles which have 
recently appeared on the international copyright question. 

A grandson of Daniel O'Connell is lecturing in Pennsylvania 
on the warriors and bards of Ireland. 

A Virginia man has gotten out patent for bleaching peanuts. 

A modest Baffalo girl recently had 2,000 photographs of 
herself struck off. 

The police espionage of Paris is the greatest bore that 
foreigners ter in that peculiar city. 

The subscriptions in Ecuador toward paying the war debt of 
France to Germany amount to $4,706,50. 

The Prussian Minister of War has issued a decree for the 
organization of a military corps of aeronauts. 

A French countess seized a philosopher at the supper table 
and exclaimed, ‘* While they are cutting up the fowls and we 
have got five minutes to spare, do tell me the history of the 








world, for I want to know it so much.” . 
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The Metropolitan quotes some statistics of street traffic, | 
elicited by the committee on the Mid-London Railway Bill. , 
On the 28th of March, 9,032 vehicles, and 80,257 passengers, 
on foot or in carriage, passed a certain point in Cheapside | 
between eight in the morning and twelve at night. In New-| 
gate-street, near the Post Office, the numbers were 9,322 and} 
64,212. In Oxford-street, near Tottenham-court-road, they 
were 8,803 and 62,110: while farther on, near Regent-circus, 
they were 9,361 and 68,872. The number of omnibuses pass- | 
ing along Oxford-street in the same direction, east and west | 
daily, is stated tu be 853. In the City horsemanship is at a} 
discount. In the most crowded part of Cheapside only four | 
equestrians were observed to pass during the day. 

A cynical society man says he does not object to keeping 
the commandment which tells him to love his neighbor as 
himself, provided that ne\ghbor is a woman aud pretty. } 

We often hear a great deal about the treacherous qualities 
of Indians. ‘Their general character is bad cnough, ro doubt, 
but it may be feared there are few white people who would do 
as much to keep a promise as the Indian in Kansas who agreed 
to pay fifty cents, on a given day, toa man who had obliged 
him. The Indian failed to make his appearance, and the man 
retired for the night. A little after midnight there was a tap 
at the window, and the fifty cents was handed in. The Indian 
excused himself by explaining that he had gone on a hunt, and 
had been delayed beyond his expectation by a snow-storm, 
but that he had walked forty miles to keep that promise to 
his friend, and had just reached home. 

Boys of the annoying and troublesome sort had better give 
Doctors a wide berth, or, at any rate, manage to treat the 
learned men respectfully. At Dundee, in Scotland, lately, a 
Doctor being bothered by mischievous lads, seized one of 
them, carried him into the house, and pulled out one of his 
teeth! No fee was charged for this operation; on the con- 
trary, it was the Doctor himself who was obliged to pay a fine 
of £1, with the alternative of seven days’ imprisonment. 
Good for the Doctor; but not, on the whole, bad for the boy. 


The Scotsman, in an obituary notice of Bishop Terrot, men- 
tions a story which he used to relate with great gusto. It 
befel a dignified clergyman, perheps himself. An Irish beggar 
was imploring him for charity, and using an enormous num- 
ber of sacred objurgations. ‘The dignified clergyman looked 
him solemnly in the face: ‘‘ No, I will not give relief to one 
who appeals to me so indecorously ; but I will give you what 
will be of more value to you in your present state of mind— 
the advice not to take the name of Godin vain.” Irishman 
answers: ‘‘ And is it in vain I've been taking it? Aud whose 
fault is that, I should like to know ?” 

Dr. Livingstone says : ‘‘ Those who have never carried a book 
through the press can form no idea of the amount of toil it 
involves. The process has increased my respect for authors 
and authoresses a thousand-fold. I think I would rather cross 
the African continent again than undertake to write another 
book.” 

The pioneer Methodist, Peter Cartwright, uttered many wise 
and odd and witty sayings. He was often much annoyed at one 
sister, more noisy than pious, who would go off on a high key 
at every opportunity. At an animated class-meeting, one day, 
she broke out with, ** If I had one more feather in the wing of 
my faith, I could fly away and be with the Saviour.” ‘Stick 
in the feature, O Lord, and let her yo,” fervently responded 


Seyd Ben Mejid, one of the principal Arabs of Ujiji, left that 
place on the 12th of January last, and arrived at Unyemwemba | 
on the 5th of February. He reported to Sheik Ben Nasib, an im- | 





| 
‘rwe yor y TRL | On the same day, about 300 persons arrived at Newbliss 
N EWS OF THE WEEK. station, county Monaghan, pel rer by their friends, on a 
— similar journey. A correspondent of the Derry Sentinel has 
the same story to tell respecting the neighborhoods of Killy- 
begs and Kilcar, county Donegal, from which large numbers 
of persons of both sexes are emigrating. 

A horrible suicide was committed in Belfast on the 7th inst, 
Mr. William Bathurst, the principal of the largest coach- 
building factory in the town, literally blew his neck and head 
off with a large pistol heavily charged with the ends of the 
screw used in wheels. ‘The deceased had been for a length of 
time in a very depressed state. At the inquest the jury re- 




























































GREAT BRITAIN. 





The New York J/erald correspondent at Zanzibar writes that 


portant personage in Unyemwemba, that Mr, Stanley had reached | 
Ujiji, 50 days before he (Mejid) left, by a circuitous route 
which he was compelled to take on account of troubles on the 
regular caravan route, At the time of Mr. Stanley's arrival, | turned a verdict to the effect that suicide was committed while 
Dr. Livingstone was not at Ujiji; he had been travelling in|the deceased was in a fit of temporary insanity, About a 
the neighboring country, and was at Myembn, 20 days’ march | month ago a relative, also occupying a good position in society 
from Ujiji, between Lakes, 'Tanganijika and Victoria Nyanza ; | poisoned himself. : 
but at the time of the departure of Seyd Bon Majid, Dr.| 4 letter was read at the meeting of the Dublin Town Co 
Livingstone had arrived at Ujiji, and he and Mr, Stanley were | «ij 94 the 6th inst. in which the Lord Lieatenant ‘eterno’ th 
there together. Sheik Ben Nasid sent this news from Unyem- Corporation that the Duke of Edinburgh will ardve in Kings- 
wemba to his brother Abdallah Ben Nasib at Zanzibar, by his |town on the 4th of June. ‘Che whole House resolved itself 
trusty slave Saade. who left Unyemwemba on the 8th of|into a Committee to prepare an address of velcome to his 
February, and reached Zanzibar ou the 2d of April, Abdallah | Royal Highness. ‘The arrangewents for the visit include a 
Ben Nasib and the slave Saade were both seen by the Jerald | number of festivities. A grand ball is to take place at the 
correspondent at Zanzibar. Some consider it strange tha: | Mansion-house, and splendid horticultural and other fetes for 
Stanley, if at Ujiji_ when Seyd Ben Majid left, did not send | jater days in the week are spoken of. The Exhibition will be 
letters by him to Unyemwemba. This is fully explained by opened on the Sth of June, The Trinity Cdlege Athletic 
the circumstances that Seyd Ben Majid did not intend to go Sports—always a cause of some local excitemat—will occur 
to Unyemw-zmba when he left Ujiji, but started with an armed during the same week. 
force to fight against a native chief named Misambo between 
these places, and only came to Unyemwempba because bis fight- THE CONTINENT. 
ing operations brought him near. 
The : farmers in En land are beginning to give way before |__10 the French Assembly, May 22, the debab on the inter- 
the bold stand made by the laborers... They have raised wages |Pellation of the Governwent with regard to tls war contracts 
from 11 and 12 shillings per week to 14 and 15 shillings, but = = = slated til ote Sembee t one 
the Laborers’ Union still d 1 16 shillings, and the farmers “a! y : - , » 
will probably have to give way, as labor is very scarce, hun- ae gent pen aang Rm —— nounced Napo- 
dreds of men having left the agricultural districts for the towns éo pastes 65 Heenan hav th eee han wt 8 ‘d teh cag 
and the coal and iron districts. A conference between the Tie uaimitiaeies-ef the alle at the As -- ville oh ne 
laborers and the farmers is shortly to be held, at which the oa cceniied sem mes tedl “ * aster she Geerses 
subject will be fully discussed, and it is hoped some terms may beg pss Sirs pes Bie “a eo > interruped the speaker 
may be arrived at which will be pted b ters and men . i : 
throughout England. ‘The movement among the laborers has| M. Rouher followed with a speech of twohours’ duration, 
assumed the most serious dimensions, and unless something | Which was listened to with impatience, an is pronounced 
be done the farmers will be in a very awkward position at | Unequal to the occasion. M. Gambetta then ‘ose, nd made 
harvest time. a violent pe bitter attack on ry Empire. ‘Tle aud.ence were 
P kab uiet, and although deep interestwas manifested, 
In the House of Commons, on May 7, Mr. Guilford Onslow, | '°@8™*80'y q = . 8 P : 
M.P., one of the bail for the Tichborne ‘claimant, amid cheers, eae ee ae os hres M. Gam- 
asked why the Government were going to use public money in |. wns pe . .* @ sitting was ad- 
a ar om when my had oem — eo in o“ Gemini on Capitulations in their nport relative to 
e case of Overend and Gurney on the groun at it was a ) ‘ive 
private matter. Mr. Lowe, thé Chancellor of the Exchequer, | the surrender of Strasbourg blame General Ulich o: all points 
pointed out that in the Tichberne case the Judge directed the | for the capitulation of the city. He is especilly ensured for 
prosecution. Further, if the Government bad not undertaken | Securing for himself and officers exemption ‘rom the condi- 
it no one else would, from the enormous expense it entailed, | tions imposed upon his enlisted men by tle Geman com- 
which was scarcely the case in the Overend and Gurney trial, | mander to whom he surrendered. 


a < In the Civil Tribunal of the Seine, on April26, I. Emile de 
Gen. Sir John Lysaght Pennefather died at Chelsea, on the| ,°" 3. . . Furie 3 : 

». “ oo vue datingeia — — pala Ng . revesee Girardin, the eminent journalist, obtained a decre, pronoun- 
wounded, went through the Indian and Crimean wars, and cing, first, his separation from his wife (nee Coumas de Tief- 
lived to succeed Sir Alexander Woodford in the Governorship — aes - mee of wre Bs second, ev apres] 
of Chelsea Hospital. His ensign’s commission dated as far that he is not the father of the chi to whieh wife gave 
back as 1818 birth in London, in February, 1871. ‘This is aithe relief 












































Brother Cartwright. 


‘*Exempli Gratia”—Ancient Mariner (to credulous yachts- 
man): A’miral Lord Nelson; Bless yer, 1 knowed him; served 
under him. Many’s the time, I've as’ed him for a bit 0’ "bacco, 
as I might be a astin o’ yon, and says he, *‘ Well, I ain't got 
no "bacco,” jest as you might say to me, ‘‘ but here's a shilling 
for yer,” says he! 

Sporting Intelligence—A horsey man, hearing mention 
made of the *‘ Latin races,” wishes to know where they were 
held. 

Gentle Overtures towards Friendship (in ‘‘Society”)—First 
Stranger: I declare, sir, that women are getting more out- 
rageously decoltay every day. Just look over there, at. that 
prodigious old porpoise with the eye-glass.—Second Stranger ; 
Hum! ha! yes! I can’t help thinking she’s a more festive. 
looking object than that funereal old frump with the fan.—First 
Stranger: ‘The ‘‘ funeresl old framp’s” my wife, sir! —Second 
Stranger: The ‘‘ prodigious old porpoise” is mine! Let's go 
and have some tea! 

Publicans and Peers—Thank goodness we have a House of 
Lords, mine host! Isn’t the Licensing bill a landlord’s 
question ? 

About the Size of It—Apropos of certain claims, which cer- 
tain people seem to think are not a whit more monstrous than 
those in the Alabama case, Jawkins says he is reminded of the 
story of the lrish who boasted that he had an illegant foine 
property, only the rightful owner, like a blayguard, kept him 
out of it.— Punch. 





What is the Upset Price ?—The following from a London 
daily paper is a curious advertisement :—*‘ Shed milk for sale. 
Delivered anywhere west. Apply, &c.” There is a richness 
and freshness about this, rare indeed with London milk, that 
should command a ready market. In advertising, the dairy- 
man probably had in remembrance a familiar proverb, bidding 
him never “ery” over it. 

A Word in Season(g)—People always connect Dibdin with 
—— gon A niney Jack Tar finds delight. It is strange 

ey should forget a m i i 
Jette—Ubatt oie g uch earlier friend and backer of 

A Laborer’s Strike—Master Teddy: I say, ma, ain’t you 

going to givemeapint of beer? I’ve been hard at work 


digging, and you always give the gardener some when he 
works.— Fun. 


Mrs. Smith observes, that scolding is a woman's sphere 
Mrs. Robinson retorts that, ‘‘it is no woman's fear” pe omar 
her husband—provided he deserves it. 

To be Posted—Paid letters, and bett 

Sheriff's officers are good-natured 
always peppy to serve you. 

The Land of Cane—The place where sugar comes from 

Going on Circuit—Taking a turn on tas teondealll dl udy. 

The chimney sweepers of Glasgow have formed a trad 
union. They complain that although their work soots then 
their pay doesn’t. 

FORTUNA FORTIS ADJUVAT. 
He lives to fight another day, 
Who left his friends and ran : 
Yet, since he ‘saved his bacon,”’ they 


ers who haven't paid. 
fellows, after all; they're 


A depatation waited on Me, Brace on the subjectof marrings that the — can give, divorce a vinculo matrimié not ex- 
ato’ * isting in France. ‘ 
with a deceased wife’s sister. Mr. Bruce said, personally, he po 3 
agreed with the majority of the Cabinet in desiring a change a peng re ee yo Pays ee recent 
in-the law ; but, as other members, including the Lord Chan- | 08" that an "emissary, arreated at Calais, wahe bearer 
cellor, dissented, the Government would not be justified in of tag es — for — eae at see the irre- 
; ° . : ae _ | pressible Paul exclaims : ** Thirty-five millions ! ye pure 
el ppl hecho aes o — questions, and he there- | 7.4 immaculate snobs of democracy, :f we had su a sum we 
"The letter recently aiaeeas to Lady Mayo by the politi — “pn ee ee ben — ee sn 
as 2c nd crop—every man ou—an ve si e 
cal colleagnes of her lamented husband has been published. 6 lle oy nt 7 = 1. eee oe 
op ; ” ; i 
i. at pn <n rig ae re — Communication has been made to the French ational As- 
statesman which endeared him to us, and which we so warmly sanity of tn Sits seeumanies Rertaeee tae 
_ - wot Ate . ” | Government and that of England on the subject «the Anglo- 
appreciated ; but while we anite with it in doing honor to his Drench Treat ia adie te a bie bonitnn tine ty 
genial virtues, eminent talents, and distinguished services, | \ 51) h y: ti py ‘di ‘ar ae PAROS PEsaee Sate 
allow us to add the expression of that deeper feeling with | ¥! e on the vexatious proveedings of the Frenchdustom au- 
which the private grief of one who adorned his home and thorities, appears a note of the Minister of Fiance, dated 
prea his. life pg at efects vs.” The ietier wes April 4, 1872, in which he denies that France hackhanged her 
signed by Mr. Disraeli, the Dukes of Richmond and Mari-|™°4e of procedure. She had only opposed fratulent decla- 
onal “Lord Derby Mr. George Ward Hunt, Mr. Gathorne | “tons in respect to textile fabrics ; and as regazed merchan- 
Hardy Mr. H Corry Sie: Sake Pakington Col, J. Wilson dise and navigation dues the tariff of 1860 hadbeen, it was 
A A » 7 = ’ ° . je 
Patten, Lord John Manners, Sir Stafford Northcote, Lord asserted, duly observed. 
Cairns, the Duke of Buckingham, and Lord Malmesbury. A private letter from Berlin states that thé Jmperor Wil- 


A shocking accident is reported from Preston. A large | liam is suffering from a slight attack of paralysis 


building, seven stories high, used as a malt store and kiln, German journals state that Strasbourg isto Je surrounded 
suddenly fell on_the 4th inst. ee a byes at by a girdle of eighteen forts, at an average détauce of one 
work within it, Two of these were killed instantly, and others | mjje from the enceinte of the town. ‘Two o! these, to the 
received injuries. The damage to the building and its con-| northwest of the city, have been already bam by the con- 
tents is estimated at £11,000. tractors engaged, and are to be finished by April, 1875. ‘The 
Several persons had a narrow escape from being burned to | remainder will be begun when these are conpeted, the total 
P escape y veg) I 
death lately in Chiswell-street, Finsbury. A fire broke out on | expense being estimated at from 30,000,900 to 40,000,000 
the premises of Mr. W. Cave, a gasfitter. It was some time|thalers. When all the forts are finished the old fortifications 
before the people in the house were aroused from their sleep, | will be demolished. 
and just as the fire-engine from Whitecross-street arrived in : Li a 
front of the burning building several persons made their The Cortes on the 19th passed a bill proviling for bringing 
appearance at one of the upper windows and cried out for help. | the effective force of the regular army in Syain up to 80,000 
The firemen joined two ladders together and raised them in |™enD. ; ; 
front of the house, but it was found that the two together were | Where Don Carlos is remains a mystery, but that he has 
not long enough by several rounds to reach the window. Two escaped from Spain is certain. : r ; 
of the firemen ran back to the stetion and procured two more| ‘The Cortes, after an animated discussion, tejected a resola- 
ladders, which was joined to the other pair, and the firemen | tion introduced by Deputy Argallos, censuring the Govern 
then succeeded in bringing down in safety the whole of the ment for declaring Navarre, Lerida, Biscay, and Catalonia in 
affrighted persons, amidst the cheers of the bystanders, All| ® oe gh ~ during the recent movements of the Carlists 
is t lace before the nearest fire-escape had time to |in those Provinces. 7 
0 a ene , ” It is stated that the attitude of the Government of B Trance 
‘ ‘ y —— towards the Carlists and the facility with which retreating In- 
The — pag es esge Ag bed ee ae Por surrectionists escape into France, have caused a deep feeling 
= yo hy = y ool athe Rgpacts ath a js | Of irritation on the part of the Spanish Government. Senor 
aie oe alien Bm ae any pa goes to ‘that Garcia Guiterrez, the Spanish ee - a i 
. : . : . has arrived in Madrid. He comes for the purpose of formally 
wg pedo —- po ig ington Se complaining of the course pursued by the French authorities 
: : ’ towards fleeing Carlists. 
Upper House. A few days ago two of Pickford’s great vans On fionday by the G 
might have been neon ia Great Goorge-trect, Westainter | Jt rum oftcaly annonnend om, Aindey evince of Bi 
loading with hi ty ° eS ee —_— cay have commenced. Many of the insurrectionists present 
way case whic ree ~ Pa ‘ andi atl nu all but ee themselves to the Government troops and give up their arms, 
Space en ase bein oie tierra: |e hen, 0 erect aon. Us, Oe 
This scandalous waste is not the only nor the chief cost which any —s ee eS a Se ee ee See 
falls upon unfortunate suitors. The lawyers have a right to waned A current on Monday morning that Don Fran- 
Seo een SL .nek he tar vane se | Sve em bane no Pewee, Mel 












































































Owned him the rasher man. 


The U-pa’s Tree—There is no need for clergymen, says the 
opponents of the priesthood; for every jman is by nature his 
own pa’s son (parson).— Hornet. 


o : | drawn from the Ministry, but it is now denied, 
were written and not printed. It is reported that the Carlist leader Yturbe has received a 
|fresh supply of arms, and threatens vengeance on the Carlists 

From journals published in Ireland it appears that on May | who have submitted to the authorities in Guipuzcoa, The 
6 over 100 pate from the counties of Meath and Cavan | last Carlist band in Lerida, numbering 300 men, surrendered 
left the port of Drogheda for Liverpool en route to America, |on Wednesday. 




















































THE TURF IN ENGLAND. 


We have as yet devoted but little of our 
ce to Sporting matters, as the turf in Eng- 
land is bereft of much of its interest previous 
to the Newmarket Spring Meeting, owing to 
the dislike owners entertain to force the 
training of their best horses, and to the rule 


Two ished third 
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eres 


Bretby course, against three others. For the | Lord Wilton’s b ¢ Wenlock, by Lord 


Clifden—Mineral, 8st 10lb..Custance 0 


Of the remaining favorites, Soane snl Lord Zetland’s b c King Lud, by King 

t , Almoner, n reen 
a For mages god must needs give a brief} Mr. T. V. Morgan’s che Xanthus, by Thor- 
account of their performances, before offering 
an opinion on the result of the race: Labur- 
num is by King Tom, out of Blooming Heath-|1 agst Cremorne, 10 to 1 each agst Labur- 
er, and at one time his running in the Middle | num and Almoner, 100 to 8 each agst States- 


Tom—Qui Vive, 8st 10lb..J. Goater 0 


manby—Woodbine, 8st 10lb...Hunt @ 
Betting: 2 to 1 agst Prince Charlie, 3 to 


os fi Park Plate, when he was beaten by only a|/man and Queen’s Messenger, 100 to7 agst 
that no two year-old running is allowed before |}, ,.4 by Prince Charlie, gave rise to the hope | Wenlock, 20 to 1 agst Helmot, 40 to 1 agst 
the Chester Meeting. Now, however, that |tno¢ Baron Rothsebild might repeat his last | Bethnal Green, 66 to 1 each agst Landmark, 


we find ourmlves on the eve of the Derby—a 
time when all England lapses into a state of 
equine mmomania—we resume our turf 
chronicle, which has such charms for British- 
ers in every corner of the globe. The first 
grand event of the season isthe Two Thousand, 
the result of which is claimed, in a N 
to foreshadow that of the Derby. This year 
is, however,an exceptional one in this respect, 
for that race appears even now the most open 
one that hasbeen known for some time past. 
This arises fom the fact of the very mediocre 
gtanding of the three year-olds, who suffer 
greatly in comparison with those of last sea- 
son, which »roduced Favonius, Sterling, and 
Jack Spigot,a trio that has not been su 

since Kettlecum’s time; and in the opinion 
of many judgs even, we must go back to Ve- 


ear’s triumph, biit he appears this season to 






































so remote that it appearn unnecessary to give 
any further account of his doings. 





tors were of a very mediocre description. He 
is a most compact colt, but his size, 15 hands 
2 in., is scarcely up to the requirements of the 
Derby course. Bethnal Green belongs to Sir 


Kalipyge ; but although he may run into a 
place, we doubt whether those popular colors 
will figure as absolute first on that occasion. 
Onslow, by Camb , out of Dulcibella is evi- 
dete sud HinkTicony’s pent to find ther| ‘only So dangorous, that from oak ont 
equal. Thisfact, however, increases the in- betting—100 to 6 beip frecly taken. Should 
terest in theevent that is to be decided on |i, stable companion, Prince Chariie, fail in 
May 29th; axl in order to elucidate the mat- his attempt, the stake may still be land- 


ter to the bet of our ability, we append a : ; , f 
sketch of theperformances of the leading fav- ody Any ae laid colt, belonging to 


orites, as als: an account of the Two Thou 
sand, as bearng on the result of the race for 1 
the Blue Rind of the Turf. During the 
winter, Prine Charlie and Cremorne have, in 
turns, held th most prominent position for 
that event, arl as the former started first fav- 





Following the example of many of our Eng- 
ish contemporaries, we will now express an 
opinion on the results of the race: We cannot 
ignore the pretensions of Prince Charlie. He 
is a magnificent animal, 16 hands 3 in. high, 
orite over theRowley mile, we will commence —_ Schclont in auality } agama ——— ad 
with ye ay re vp; a and neck. Were it not for his infirmity, we 
Blair Atko Peet wi ade i of should look no farther for the winner, and the 
Cane) 5 Seplion ot of Lomyris (lam of| ds wonld be on hin, rather than 100 to 30 

; ig ora : against him. @, huwever, not only dou 
a — a, ane SS his success, but question whether he will show 
Seema, eo pentieniees to have leased him amongst the first three, as the Derby course 
during his racng career. Prince Charlie only = bee “hon f — nS Oe _s is made 
ran twice as | two-year-old, being a winner post thats at the finish, Gulee wihiewe-te 
gu tue Pine enpenred in the Middle Bite forthe stable. Dewpite the use they 
: } ? 2 *” | made of him last season, as also of the re 
et a pe soe eee that he now and then shows the white feather, 
Nuncham 8st, lbs.), with's field of thirteen | he tires under the fore legs through severe 
aia. Oita insueiiiied: Houghton Meeting training, we like Mr. Saville’s chances the best, 
he won th Criterion Stakes, 6 fur., with 8st. | “24 expect to see 

12lbs., being Nuneham by a length,” (8st. CREMORNE 
— 2 eS — heralded as the winner of the Derby of 72, 
performazes would have stamped Prince with “Onal 
Charlie aithe best two-year-old of the year 

but for tv reasons: in the first place, Cre- 

morne haa record almost as brilliant, espe- 


cially whe we consider the way in which he 

had met h numerous engagements; and then mentioned above, are already out of the race. 
100 to 30 agst Prince Charlie. | » - laget Wenlock. 
4tol = o 


places. 
The following was the betting on May 10th 
—the latest date by mail—and, 


it becameruited abroud that the Prince was ee je 
subject ton infirmity that bas irretrievably 9tol * Queen's Meseg’r 18to1 ‘“ Drummond. 
destroyed \e chances of so many favorites for|igto1 “ pow ny 40tol “ The Druid. 

the great «ents in past years, It is an indu- 


perhaps, at 
this moment, some of the leading favorites | Queen's Messenger, who alsq struggled through 


Wellingtonia, and Xanthus, 100 to 1 agst 


ve lost all his form, and his chance is now] King Lud, and 200 to 1 agst Lighthcase. Of 


the fourteen competitors, all except Cremorne, 


2 1 _ Almoner| Wenlock, Landmark, Queen's Messenger, and 
came into prominence through winning the| Helmet were saddled in the Birdcage, which, 
* | Newmarket Biennial this spring, beating Xan-j ag usual, was crowded with critics of every 

thus and Laburnum, and four others; but sub-| degree. The lot got to the post in 


sequent events have shown that his competi-| but so great was the crush there, that it was 


time, 


at least seven or eight minutes before a space 
could be cleared, and the great mass of peo- 
le ranged in order. Then the line was 
formed, and the horses stood out distinctly 


Joseph Hawley, and is by Beadsman, out of| against the sky line, the tableau at this time 


being worthy of the pencil of the most tal- 
ented artist. Mr. M’George dropped the flag 
to an excellent start, all getting well away to- 
gether, and runnizg for about 100 yards 
almost abreast. Then, the pace being slow, 
Queen’s Messenger, in the centre of his horses, 
forged ahead, being followed by Bethnal Green 
and Statesman, Almoner lying on the left of 
these, with Laburnum, while the other division 
on the near side consisted of Xanthus, Land- 
mark, and Wellingtonia, King Lud and Wen- 
lock coming between these and the centre 
cluster. On the right was Cremorne, clear of 
Prince Charlie and Helmet, while on the ex- 
treme right of all was Lighthouse, who thus 
early began to drop rapidly behind. In the 
erder indicated they came ratiling along to 
the Bushes Hill, before reaching which, how- 
ever, Laburnum was dead settled, and lost 
ground at every stride, an example which was 
directly after followed by Almoner and Xan- 
thus. Bethnal Green and Statesman, who 
showed for a few strides prominently, now 
also compounded, and Helmet was in hopeless 
trouble, while King Lud and Wenlock on the 
left, and Cremorne and Prince Charlie on the 
right, were pressing Queen's Messenger hard. 
Directly they began the descent from the 
Bushes Cremorne rushed to the front, just 
getting the first ran of Prince Charlie, who, 
however, quickly tollowed suit, while in the 
dip both King Lud and Wenlock headed 
Queen’s Messenger. Directly they began the 
ascent for home, however, Prince Charlie 
dashed up on the whip-hand of Cremorne, 
and depriving him of the lead in a couple of 


low and Queen’s Messenger for strides, soon had a good half-length advan- 


tage, and although Cremorne ran as gamely 
as a pebble to the finish, the favorite always 
held him safe, and won cleverly by a neck. 


to the end, again passed King Lud and Wen- 
lock half-way up the hill, and was beaten four 
lengths from Cremorne. King Lud was only 
about a head behind Queeu’s Messenger, 
while Wenlock was close up with the pair. 


bitabie facthat he is a roarer; and although| Tue Two TxHovsanp.—For many years Bethnal Green and Wellingtonia came next, 


there is a we recorded of a horse named Idas | there has not been so much interest taken in 
winning th'Two Thousand under like condi- | the'contest over the Rowley Mile as this sea- 
tions, the flure of those noted flyers, Paris, | son, owing to the divergence of public opinion 
Liddingtonand Belladrum emboldened the} as regarded the first favorite for that event. 





about a couple of lengths off, and then, ata 
longer interval, Statesman was eighth, Almo- 
ner ninth, and Landmark tenth, Helmet, 
Xanthus, and Laburnum following in the or- 


bookmakerin their hostility to the Prince's | Notwithstanding the acknowledged fact that|@er named, the absolute last, beaten off from 


chance. Dring the winter and spring, how-| Prince Charlie was a roarer, his chance was 
ever, his stmgih, speed and symmetry became | regarded as the most favorable, and the confi- 


thouse. The trainer of 
1 sov for not running in 


the start, being Li 
Statesman was fin’ 


80 develope, that the followers of Joe Daw- | dence of his backers increased up to the time his proper colors. The distance as timed by 






son’s stableoacked him so freely as to engen- 
der great polic confid in his 
thus, despiy his weakness, he became first| entrusted a fair amount of money, but the 
favorite for he race, and, as the result shows, | bookmakers, as a rule, were all out, as they 
he amply juitified the assurance of his friends. | 4 dit most imp 

Cremorne, wlonging to Mr. Saville, by Par-| could keep the pace and do the trick. Johnn 








of the start. Cremorne was also well sup-| Benson's chronograph, was run in 1 min. 49 
, and | ported, and the Queen's Messenger was also | 5€¢- Nett value of 


e@ stakes, £4,350. 


Tue One Toovsanp.—The performance of 
the fillies in the One Thousand did not ex- 


bable that Prince Charlie] ite so much interest, but the result shows 
Y | that the talent was absolutely nowhere, not a 


mesan, out ef Rigolboche, made his first ap-| Osborne rode the winner with great skill and| leading favorite being in the race at the finish. 


pearance in tht Newmarket two-year-old plate, | patience, and as this is his fourth winning 
5 fur:, where » disposed of a field of eighteen. | mount over this course, the Guineas must be} Gount L 


In the Woocot Stakes, at Epsom, about 6| considered a very successful venue for him. 


far., he defeatd Laburnam and seven others. | He steered Vidette in '57, Pretender in ‘69, 
At Asvot, he wn the Biennial, 5 fur. 136 yds. | and Bothwell in ’7 1, thus winning two years | defeated each time. 


from Bethnal ¢reen and six others, as also the | in succession. 
Triennial. Ai Stockbridge, in the Hurst- 
bourne Stakes, about 5 fur., he defeated Al- 
moner und Nmeham, allowing the latter 3lbs, 
He then won he Chesterfield Stakes, half a 





The winner is a bay filly, bred in France by 
agrange, and was sold to Mr. Lefevre 
in February 1871 for 430 guineas. She ran 
twice in her two-year-old form and was 
One of these races was, 
won by the Marquis of Lorne, after the almost 


The Two Thousand Guineas Stakes, a sub-| Unprecedented occurrence of two dead heats 
scription of 100 sovs each, h ft, for three year| With Curtries. Sbe is engaged in the Oaks, 
olds; colts, 8st 101b; fillies, Sst 2Ib; second] but no quotations are furnished by our Eng- 


mile, penalizedseven pounds, beating Meteor |Te°eived 200 sovs; third saved stake ; R.M. lish contemporaries on that event. 


and seven othes. At York, he won the North | (1 mile 17 yards), 1 subs. ’ ; 

of England Bimnial Stakes, 5 fur., disposing | Mr. Joseph Dawson’s ch c Prince Charlie, 
of a field of five but was beaten the same day by Blair Athol—Eastern Princess, 
by Onslow, a stsble companion of Prince Char- ee Serer rrr J. Osborne 
lie’s, at even weights, in the Prince of Wales’| Mr. Savile's b c Cremorne, by Parmesan 





— 


The One Thousand Guineas Stakes, a sub- 
scription of 100 sovs each, h ft, for three-year- 
old fillies; 8st 10Ib each; second received 
200 sovs ; third saved stake ; D.M. (7 fur, 210 
yards). 60 subs: 


Stake, about 5fur. At Doncaster, he won the —Rigolboche, 8st 10lb....Maidment 2] M. Lefevre's b f Reine, by Mo ne— 
Champagne Stakes, 5 fur. 152 yds., beating | Lord Falmouth’s b c Queen’s Messenger, _ Fille de l'Air, 8st 101b.--........ ‘arry 1 
Bethnal Greea at even weights, who, in turn, by Trumpeter—Queen Bertha, 8st Sir J. Hawley’s br f Derelict, by Tim 
defeated Onslow the next day, thus proving Di iidvickasdssraenes cae T. French 3 Whiffler—Vaga, 8st 10lb...Huxtable 2 






that the running at York was scarcely tobe re- | Duke of Beaafort’s b c Almoner, by Beads- 
lied on, In September, he won asweepstakes, man—Palm, Sst 10Ib..... 'T. Cannon 
6 fur., beating Xanthus and four others. At|Mr. W. 8. Crawfurd’s ch c Wellingtonia, 
the Newmarket Houghton, he ran third to by Chattanooga—Araucaria, 8st 10lb 
Prince Charlie, giving kim 3lbs, and was beat- 
en by a neck for the ‘'wo Thousand. He has|Mr, Bruton’s brc Landmark, by Cathe- 


T. Chaloner 0 


Mr. Merry’s b f Highland Fling, by Scot- 
0 tish 


Chief — merade, Sst 10lb 
SORE Ye ee Morris 3 

Lord Anglesey’s b f Violetta, by The 

Duke — La Traviata, 8st 10Ib 


> 


iii te de et alas sia ar T. Cannon 
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es — 





Mr. H. R. Ray’s ch f Margery, by Blair 
Athol—Edith, Sst 10lb....Maidment 0 
Betting: 100 to 30 each agst Violetta and 
Madge Wildfire, 5 to 1 agst Arethusa, 11 to 2 
agst Niochi, 100 to 8 agst Highland Fling, 
100 to 7 each agst Highland Lassie and Mar. 
ery, 100 to 6 agst Reine, and 33 to 1 agst 
erelict. Only Violetta, Clementina, Reine, 
ae sng and ag were rn ae ~ 
irdcage, the others being prepared for the 
contest at the Ditch pw A where a large 
crowd assembied. A capital start was effected 
with little delay, Highland Fling being quick- 
est on her legs, and making play for nearly a 
couple of huodred yards, when Clementina, 
about ia the centre of the course, took up the 
running, followed by Violetta, Arethusa, 
Madge Wildfire, and Germania on the left, 
with Reine and Derelict lying close up, while 
on the right were Highland Fling and Niochi, 
the latter of whom was never able to go the 
When about a quarter of a mile more 
ad been covered, Clementina retired, and 
Highland Fling was again in command, 
Violetta, Highland Lassie, and Arethusa now 
occupying the next best positions, with Reine 
and Derelict next. They ran thus until about 
three distances from home, when Violetta and 
Highland Lassie were in trouble, and Reine 
and Derelict joined Highland gon When 
fairly in the rails Mr. Merry’s filly and Arethusa 
had had enough of it, and Reine and Derelict 
ran a close ani exciting race to the finish, 
which ended in favor of Reine by a neck; 
three lengths divided second and third. 
Arethusa was a moderate fourth, Highland 
Lassie fifth, Margery sixth, Madge Wildfire 
seventh, Violetta eighth, Niochi ninth, with 
Germania tenth, and Clementina last. Time, 
as taken by Benson's chronograph, 1 min. 48 
sec. Nett value of the stakes, £3,150. 


Tae Cuester Cur-—The contest for the 

Chester Cup was shorn of much of its attrac- 
tion through the scratching of Sterling, Mes- 
sager and Shannon. It is believed that, had 
these horses remained in, one of them would 
have been declared the victor. The cause of 
this withd 1 is supposed to be that the 
stables were forestalled in their attempts to get 
their money on; so as this is a play or pay 
race, those who so eagerly rushed on have 
burnt their fingers. 

The Chester Cup or Tradesmen’s Plate (Han- 
dicap) of 200 sovs, added to a sweepstakes of 
25 sovs each, 15 ft, and 5 if declared; second 
received 50 sovs; winners extra; New Cup 
Course, to start at the Grosvenor Post (about 
two miles and a quarter). 103 subs, 35 of 
whom paid 5 sovs each. 


Mr. W. Nicholls’s br c Inveresk, by Lamb- 

ton, dam by Arthur Wellesley—Polly, 

by Ratan, 3 yrs, 5st 9b (car. 5st 12lb) 

hae nase hace tah nihe wed Griffiths 1 

Mr. E. Brayley’s b bh Soucar, by Dollar— 

Agra, 5 yrs, 7st (car. 7st 1b) Mordan 2 

Lord Wilton’s b ¢ Napolitain, by Hospo- 
an 3 yrs, 5st 7lb (car. Sst 





| SRS Satie Ashworth 3 

M. Lefevre’s bh Lord Glasgow, 5 yrs, 7st 
7b (ine. Sib ex.)........... W. Platt 4 

Mr. T. V. Morgan’s b h Hawthornden, 5 
ye sai heke-acn. kena eh T. French 0 

Mr. T. Smith’s b h Paganini, aged, 8st 6lb 
ai aibint bhi hein uaa Morris 0 

Mr. Johnston’s ch c Ringwood, 4 yrs, 8st 
A eT ORE Te Hudson 0 

Mr. J. Bowes’s ch g Taraban, aged, 7st 
Sree atte: Maidment 0 

Mr. Payne's br h Hobart, 6 yrs, 7st 2Ib 
aint hid Reni Seah teh \ alc ibis hing tan Lowe 0 

Mr. R. Johnston's b h Dalby, aged, 6st 
_ TARE seteine Loates 0 

Mr. Relda’s br c Viper, 4 yrs, 6st 7lb 
ne nt Gila hip ing: wae areca Wainwright 0 

Mr. F. Douglas's br f Day Dream, 3 yrs, 
rN ceietnaunenueahhid .Sopp 0 

Mr. Joseph Dawson's br c Shields, 3 yrs, 
fk RO re Newhouse 0 

Mr. Dixon's b m Chartreuse, 5 yrs, 9st 8lb 
See Wel vibe aeeewnedeuae H. Andrews 0 


Betting: 3 to 1 agst Soucar, 6 to 1 agst Ho- 

100 to 15 agst Taraban, 100 to 12 agst 
Shields, 100 to 9 agst Paganini, 100 to 8 each 
agst Napolitain and Inveresk, 14 to 1 agst 
Ringwood, 20 to 1 each agst Hawthornden and 
Lord Glasgow, 33 to 1 agst Dalby, and 50.to 1 
each agst Chartreuse and Viper. Enveloped 
in his —_ coat, Maid:nent had mounted Ta- 
raban fully ten minutes before time, his exam- 
ple being followed by the riders of Dalby, In- 
veresk, and Soucar. In the preliminary caat- 
ers, Ringwood led, Taraban, Dalby, and Inve- 
resk going on in succession; the others, fol- 
lowing in the order indicated, being Shields, 
Hawthornden, Hobart, Paganini, Souzar, 
Lord Glasgow, Napolitain, and Viper. At the 
hour appointed for the start, the rain which 
had previously fallen luckily ceased, and after 
a couple of false starts, in which Hobart, Pag- 
anini, Soucar, Ringwood and Napolitain were 
most prominent, the lot were despatched on 
moderately good terms. The favorite, on the 
inside, was the first to show in front, but be- 
fore reaching the stand, Napolitain took up the 
running, closely attended by Lord Glasgow on 
the right, Soucar lying on the left, tho next 
division comprising Shields, Dalby, Hobart, 
and Chartreuse, the last three being Taraban, 
Viper, and Hawthornden. Hobart, after 
rounding the Workhouse Turn, ran up to 


Shields, the now lyingfat the quarters of 
Napolitain, Inveresk and Chartreuse side by 
side following in their wake, clear of P. ini 


and Dalby, while Soncar lost bis place and 
dropped back with Hawthornden. No change 





thus far carried off ten events out of twelve in dral—Miss Agnes, 8st 10lb...Morris 0] Lord Anglesey’s br f Clementina, by The 

an almost unprecedented, yet chequered ca-|Sir J. Hawley’s bl c Bethnal Green, by Duke—Clematis, 8st 10lb..J. Goater 0 

reer. Beadsman —-- Kalipyge, 8st 10lb Mr. Bowes’s b f Madge Wildfire, by Blair 
Queen's Messenger, who now [stands third) se... .. 0 eee eee eee ee - Huxtable 0 Athol—Old Orange Girl, 8st 10lb 

favorite in the Derby betting, seems scarcely | M. Lefevre’s b g Lighthouse, by Cambus- = | — sw. see oe es once ccveseces J.Osborne 0 

to have shown sufficient merit for that position. can—-Grace Darling, 8st 10lb Sir G. Chetwynd's b f Niochi, by Macaroni 

He is by Trumpeter, out of Queen Bertha,and| —.. - 0. eee eee eee eee T. Jernings 0 —Spinster, 8st 10lb.......T. French 0 

although he was, until the spring, an unbeaten | Mr. G. C. Keswick’s b c Helmet, by Trum- Mr. W. 8S. Crawfurd’s b f Highland Lassie, 

horse, he never, until the ‘'wo Thousand, met peter—lIsilia, 8st 10lb...... Fordham 0 by Caterer or Stockwell—Glengowrie, 

any of the cracksofhis years. His performan-| Baron Rothschild’s b ¢ Laburnum, by SAREE ade: T. Chaloner 0 

ces are in the Buckingham Stakes at Newmar- King Tom-—Blooming Heather, Sst Lord Durham's b f Arethusa, by Macaroni 

ket, 5 fur. 140 yds., when he disposed of a field Wii ckvn tarda tonanbetetide Parry 0 —The Nymph, 8st 101lb........Hunt 0 

of four moderate animals, He won the Clear-|Mr. T. E. Walker's b c Statesman, by Mr. G. G. Keswick’s b f Germania, b 

well at Newmarket, beating Xanthus and three Young Melbourne—General Peel's Wild Dayrell—The Swaltow, &st 10! 

others ; and then an All-aged Stakes, over the dam 8st 10 Ib................Jeffery 0 reeeees ereeceeseecrsres dOrdham 0 





occurred uatil reaching the Grosvenor Bridge 








rare. 
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Turn, where 'Hobart headed Napolitain and 
Shields; Lord Wilton’s colt, however, again 
took up the running as the lot passed the 
stand the second time, being followed by 
Shields, Hobart ‘and Inveresk, this quartette 
forming a cluster clear of Paganini, Chartreuse, 
Taraban,-Ringwood and Soucar, Viper tailing 
off. Rounding the Workhouse Turn for the 
concluding round, Paganini d t 
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Shields, nearly stumbled on to his head, and 
was thus completely upset, Dalby also, find- 
ing the pace too hot for him, being compelled 
to give way. Taraban now joined Hobart, 
whilst Lord Glasgow and Soucar ran up to In- 
veresk, and Hawthornden emerged from the 
rear, this lot forming the centre division. 
Coming along the Dee-side, for the second 
time Hobart and Shields rapidly compounded, 
Taraban soon after also giving way, and Sou- 
car raced up to Napolitain, the pair rounding 
the Grosvenor Bridge Turn two lengths in ad- 
vance of Inveresk. When fairly in the line for 
home, however, the latter, on the outside, 
gradually overhauled the pair, and, getting on 
terms half-way up the distance, won a ¢' 

race by a neck, a head only separating second 
and third. Lord Glasgow was a bad fourth, 
and Day Dream (a long way off) fifth, Hobart 
sixth, Chartreuse seventh, and Dalby eighth. 
Trotting in came Taraban (who broke down 
in one of his hind legs), Hawthornden and 
Ringwood. Paganini walked in very leg- 
weary, and Shields and Viper, beaten half a 
mile, walked in with the crowd. Time, as 
taken by Benson’s chronograph, 4 min. 12} 
sec. Nett value of the stake, £1,400. Mr. 
Brayley has lod an objection against the 
winner, on the grounds of incorrect pedigree, 
and the matter, for the present, is left in abey- 


ance. This objection is based on the plea that | — 


neither the winning dam nor granddam are to 
be found in the stud-book. 4 


——_ 


— 


Tue Jerome Park Spring Meetinc.—Rac- 
ing will be inaugurated at the North at the 
above popular track on Saturday next, and 
great interest is already manifested in the pro- 
ceedings. The programme, published in an- 
other column, is of the most varied character, 
the liberal amount of added money offered by 
the American Jockey Club ensuring large en- 
tiies and splendid contests, We anticipate a 
most snecessful meeting, and expect to see 
the Club House and Grand Stand filled with 
the beauty and elite of the city, while on the 
quarter stretch will be gathered all the promi- 
nentJturfmen of the United States. 


—o—— 
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FINANCE AND TRADE, 
Watt Street, Fripay P, M., May 24, 1872, 


Aflairs in Wall Street remain in a quiescent 
state, and the prices of speculative stocks 











CRICKET. 


We are pleased to hear that the St. George's 
Cricket Club of this city continues to be in 
a prosperous condition. Great regret was felt, 
not only among the members, but also among 
many English and American residents, at the 
sudden decease of the President of the Club, 
Aymar Cater, Esq., who through his genial 
disposition and thorough kind heart, has en- 
deared himself to all those with whom he was 
thrown in contact. This misfortune has 
— a void that will be very difficult to 

Ibe St. George's Club now numbers almost 
a hundred members, and their beautiful 
grounds at the foot of 9th street, Hoboken, 
will doubtless be the scene of many an excit- 
ing field day during the ensuing season. The 
days of play are Monday, Tuesday, and Thurs- 
day. As yet their plans are not fully matured. 
Their first regular match will be on their 
own grounds, with the Winnisimmet Club of 
Boston, on the 30th of this month. During 
the month of June they will probably visit 
Philadelphia in order to play three matches 
with the Philadelphia Club, the Germantown 
Club, and the Young America Club. The 
latter are now regarded as the crack team of 
the United States, although they have no 
recourse to professional players, which is, to 


say the least of it, a great feather in their | Harlem 


caps. The St. Georges have also under con- 
sideration 1 challenge for a home and home 
match with the Toronto Club, and they will 

lay their first and second elevens against the 

anhattan Club at a more advanced stage of 
the season. ‘The latter association is gaining 
good ground under its present liberal and 
energetic management. They likewise practice 
on the Hoboken grounds. 

It appears also that the visit of a strong 
team from the Marylebone Cricket Club will 
impart this season fresh interest to the game. 
At un influential meeting of cricketers lately 
held at Toronto, Mr. T. C. Patterson informed 
the members that he had received a satistac- 
tory letter from Mr. Fitzgerald, Secrotary of 
the Marylebone Cricket Club, saying that a 
gentleman's eleven would visit Canada in 
August for the purpose of playing at several 
of the cricketing centres in Ontario, and that 
eleven would comprise the very best and most 
noted gentlemen players in England of the 
een day, including the Messrs. ‘Trace, 

ornby, Lubbock, Walker and Hadow. This 
communication excited great enthusiasm, and 
preparations are already being made to receive 
these visitors with all due courtesy. Canada 
must not, however, be allowed to monopolize 
their attention. Our clubs in the States will 
be delighted to enter inte friendly rival 
with these representatives of the gentlemen 
Players of England, and we trust that some 
matches will be made that will not only 
attract public attention, but will also enlist 
many influential supporters to this noble 
pastime among our English residents and 
those to the manor born. 


ry|or, in other words, 


show but little variation since our last review. 
The money market is at 6 and 7 per cent., 
with some transactions at a lower rate, 5 per 
cent. having in some instances been accepted 
on government collaterals. Discounts are in 
better demand at 7 and 8 per cent. for first- 
class endorsed paper. Gold shows a slight 
reaction, in consequence of the decline in 
Foreign Exchange, but it is still firm at 11834 
and 7g, in consequence of the demand for 
shipments, which, for the current week, are 
estimated at $4,000,000. It is believed in 
financial circles that the supplemental article 
to the Washington Treaty will be adopted 
by the Senate, and this fact has already been 
discounted in a measure. The adverse con- 
dition of the balance of trade is the cause of 
the advance in the premium. Foreign Ex- 
change is quiet at 1095, for sixty days and 
11014 at short sight for bankers drafts, but a 
concession is made in these rates at second 
hand. Governments are strong both here and 
in England, and the stock market is dull, with 
the exception of two or three specialties. 

The following are the latest stock quota- 
tions: 










May 17. May 2%. 
American Gold........... 14 @ — 1135 @ — 
Del. Lack. & Western.... 107 @107% — @— 
atieED seein wie -- 68 @ 69% 694 691¢ 
Erie preferred 81 @ oe ae ox 
has, cos -- 15 @ 226 125%4@ 127 
Illinois Central. . ++. 18%@ — 137 @ 138 
Lake Shore.............. 94@ — 956@ 95% 
Michigan Central........ 1164@ 18 166@ 117 
N. Y. Central and H..... My@ — R¥@D — 
N. Y. C. & H. Scrip..... 924@ Y2¢ 934% @ 935, 
Northwestern............ 6«@ — T56@ 75% 
Northwestern pref....... 934@ 94 4 @— 
Ohio and Mississippi. .. 48u@ — 48 @ 48% 
EE SEE ovssseccvenss 83y@ — T4@ — 
oe 14K@ — 1 @— 
SS ee 1114@ — 111%@ — 
cd cove — @-— — @-— 
sf = 597.@ 69 5 @— 
St. Paul preferred 79 @— 4@ 79 
Union Pacific... Bx@ — @— 
Wabash and W... H5@ % DX@ — 
Western Union.......... D%@ — T4@ — 
Adame Express.......... @ — 7% @ RY 
Ameri Merchs’ Union.... 7 @ 74 84@ — 
U. 8. Express............ TBM@ 194 — @-— 
Wells, Fargo........ .... 7 34@ R96 7 @-— 


The activity in railroad building, west of 
the Missouri River, is something marvellous. 
Undoubtedly the most energetic operations 
of this sort are along the line of the St. 
Joseph and Denver City Road, of which the 
St. Joseph Gazette says: 

But little idea of the magnitude of the 
work being performed can be conceived. 
The line of operations extends not only from 
the Missouri River to the end of the track, 
but thirty-six miles beyond the latter point. 
Nearly five thousand “men and eight hun- 
dred teams are employed on the entire work, 
c nearly six regiments of 
infantry and one of cavalry. There is one 
thing we can say of the St. Joseph and Den- 
ver City Railroad, and that is, that it is the 
best constructed road west of the Missouri. 
The ties are of good solid oak, the iron is of 
the very best English, and it is well spiked 





down; the bridging is of the very best ma- 


roughly. 

Messrs. Tanner and Co. report a renewed 
demand for the first mortgage 8 per cent. 
gold land grant and sinking fund bonds at 
974g and accrued interest in currency. 


Tue New Revenve Biiu.—The House 
of Representatives on Monday passed the 
New Revenue Bill by a two-thirds majority. 
It makes a total reduction—including the ex- 
emption of tea and coffee already noted—of 
some forty-three millions of dollars. It takes 
ten per cent. off the duty on the following 
classes of articles: Cotton and the manufac- 
tures of cotton; wool and mannfactures of 
wool; iron and manufactures of iron; all 
metals and manufactures of metals, except 
watches, jewels, and articles of ornament; 
steel and manufactures of steel; lumber and 
manufactures of lumber; printing paper; 
manufactures of gutta percha, india rubber 
and straw. It reduces the duty on salt from 
24 cents and 18 cents to 12 cents and 8 cents 
per 100 lbs.; on bend and sole leather from 
35 to 15 per cent.; on upper leather and 
tanned skins from 30 to 20 per cent. ; on bitu- 
minous coal from $1.25 to 75 cents per ton ; 
on books from 25 to 1214 percent. It also 
exempts trom duty books in foreign languages 
and English books of editions unrevised for 
twenty years. It adds skins and hides to the 
free list, and allows draw-back of all duties 
on materials used for building wooden vessels 
for the foreign trade, (including those sailing 
between the Atlantic and Pacific coasts of the 
United States,) and for steamboats to be used 
in navigating the waters of the United States, 
and for repairs and stores of American sailing 
vessels used exclusively in foreign trade. The 
bill also abolishes the collection of duties on 
certain incidental items of increase in the cost 
of the dutiable article, such as packages, &c. 
Provision is also made for receiving one-third 
of the duties in legal tender notes. As re- 
gards internal taxes, it simplifies and consoli- 
dates the taxes on spirits and tobacco, abol- 
ishes a number of the minor stamp duties, 
reduces others, and makes a large reduction 
of the Internal Revenue service possible. 
This measure is yet to be acted upon by the 
Senate.—V. Y. Shipping List. 


A New Pacrric Rattroap Scneme.—The 
San Francisco Committee of 100 lately sub- 
mitted to the St. Louis delegation proposi- 
tions for the completion of the Atlantic and 
Pacific 35th Parallel Railroad, as follows : 
A company to be incorporated here imme- 
diately, with a subscribed capital to the 
amount of $25,000,000 in gold; to receive ad- 
ditional aid of city bonds bearing 6 per cent. 
interest, payable in twenty oe to pay the 
interest on the same out of the earnings of 
the road after its completion to the,Colorado 
River. St. Louis is to do the same for the 
construction of the road from its present ter- 
minus to the point of juaction on the Colo- 
rado River; the Atlantic and Pacific Com- 
pany to concede to the San Francisco Com- 
pany all land grants from Government, State, 
and of every shape for its part of the road; 
each Company to_ build at least 250 miles of 
road annually ; a junction to be made within 
five years; in case either Company fails to 
reach the terminus by the specified time, the 
other to have the right to continue the con- 
struction until a junction shall be effected, 
and to receive the subsidies for the part so 
constructed ; the Western terminus to be at 
Mission Bay, San Francisco. 


Agitation among the workingmen on this 
continent and in Europe seems to be almost 
universal. Strike follows strike, and thesuc- 
cess of each one is incentive to others. No 
one will question the desirability of improv- 
ing the condition of the working classes. 
The better pay they get the more intelligent 
they become as a rule, and the more intelli- 
gent they are the better citizens they make, 
but the laborers take a very questionable 
method of reaching the end aimed at. By 
resorting to strikes, the small savings of 


and it almost invariably happens that the 
condition of the men is worse when they 
return to their work than it was when the 
suspended operations. The difficulty wi 
the working classes is that they imagine that 
the interests of capital and labor are at en- 
mity, when in reality they are identical and 
common. Probably there never has been be- 
fore a time when there were so many labor- 
ing men on strikes as there are at present. 
In this city the carpenters have stopped work, 
and there is a prospect that a half dozen 
other trades will join with them; in Chicago 
the Unions are talking of ordering a general 
strike; in the Michigan copper region the 
miners are standing idle, and in adozen other 
localities throughout the country laborers 
have undertaken to enforce their demands 
upon employers by holding off from work. 
Across the Atlantic a hundred thousand farm 
hands are striking in England; the carters of 
Liverpool, seven thousand in numbers, are 
off work; and in Berlin there is a general 
strike of house carpenters and masons. 
Everywhere the cry of the strikers is the 
same—fewer hours of work or higher wages. 
This enforced idleness promises to curtail 
production, and enhance prices. The strike 
in this city, so far as the carpenters and 
bricklayers are concerned, has accomplished 
its object—namely, secured the promise of 
ten hours’ pay for eight hours’ labor. It is 
probable that the other strikers will also suc- 
ceed, as this is the busy season of mechanics. 
—V. Y. Shipping List. 
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State Bonds. 


New York Reg'd Bounty Loan... 
do cou 


n o 
do _ 6s canal loan 1872 
Alabama “4 aaa ceendawedsseles Gains 


California 7s, °77 
Georgia 6s, "72 coupon. 





do ‘%s,new....... - Sis 
Tilinois Canal Bonds, ‘70............. 
eT rrr 
ete MET i ccahandinsectoonnt 
Michigan fis, "73—"83....... 
Missouri 6s, ay 3 + eae > 
6s, H. 


do ‘ 
N. Carolina 6s old....... 
lo 6s new........ 
i ee. 
South Carolina 68 





oO 
Virginia ‘65........... 
> 6 
Rallroad Bonds, 


Albany & Susquehanna Ist Bond.... 
Alt. & T. Haute 1st mortgage 





° 2d mortgage pref.... 
Boston, Hartford & Erie 1st mort. . 
Buffalo, N. Y. & Erie 1st mort 
Central Pacific Gold Bonds 
Chic. Burl. & Quincy 8, 1st morts. 
Chic. & Alton Sinking Fund........ 
do ist mortgage.......... 
do ra 
Chicago & Milwaukee Ist mort..... 
Chicago & N. West Sinking Fund... 
do ae 
Chic. & Rock Island Pacific 7s....... 
Cleveland & Pittsburg consol 5 F... 


oO es 
Cley. & Toledo Sinking Fund....... 
Col. Chic. & Ind. Central 1st mort... 

do 2d mort... 
Del. Lack Po West. ist mort 


0 
Dubuque & Sioux City Ist mort..... 
Erie 1st mort. extend 
SN OO OO eee eae 
Galena & Chic. ext. ................ 
o Oe eee 
Great Western 1st mort., 88. 

o i, 
Hann. & St. Jos. Ist mort. Land Gr. 
Hann. & St. Joseph convert......... 
Harlem ist mort, 7#.............. : 

do istmort. and Sinking Fund.. 
Hudson River 7 2d_ mort. * 
Illinois Central 7 °%5 
wack. stank mabe ks 
Michigan Central 8s, 1882....... 
Mich. South, & N. 1. is Sink Fu 

o tlo 2d mort 
Morris & Essex 1st mort 
oO 





2d mort 
New Jersey Central 2d mort 


o 
New York Central 
do 


new.. 
6s, "83. 





do . 6 
New York & New Haven 6s 
Ohio & Miss. 1st mort 
o consol 


do o 2d mort... ... 
Pittsburg, Ft Wayne & Chicago guar 
Pac. E. B. guar. by Missouri......... 
uincy & Tol. ist mort, '90.......... 
Rs ticket canines od¥0s 004 vesacces 
St. Louis & tron Mountain 
Toledo & Wab. cons, conv 
o ist mort. ext............ 
Tol., Peor. & Wars. 1st mort. E. Div 
Union Pacific Gold Bonds, 6s... 
do Land Grants, 7 
. eS 8 
Alt. & Terre Haute. . 22.22 220220577" 


do preferred... . 
Boston, Hartford & Erie 
Chicago & Alton........ 


o referred... 
Chicago & N. 
° 









estern.. 
cago & Roek Island 

’ ock Islan 
Chicago, Burlington & 
Clevel. Col., Ind, & Cincin 


Lake Shore & Michigan Southern... 
Marietta & Vincin. 1st preferred 
o 2d preferred 
Michigan Central........ 
Milwaukee & St. Paul... 
do preferred. 
I OF TIE once cedccccstscccess 
New Haven & Hartford............. 
rrr ee 
N. Y. Central & Hndeon River. 
do S-rip Certificate... 








Coal Stocks, 


American Coal Co......-.-.......... 
Cumberland Coal and Iron Co 
Delaware & Hudeon Canal 
Pennsylvania Coal Co 
Spring Mountain Coal 


Miscellaneous, 


Atlantic Mail.......... 
Boston Water Power. 
Canton Co.......... 
Adams Express 
Wells, F 

American 





fees 
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A STANDARD ' 


SECURITY. 


We pre offering the NORTHERN PACIFIC 
7-30 GOLD BONDS at Par and Interest in 
currency. They are issued in denominations 
of from $100 to $1,000 COUPON, and $100 
to $10,000 REGISTERED, and are at all 
times interchangeable at the pleasure of the 
holder, without charge. 

They are secured by a FIRST AND ONLY 
MORTGAGE on the Road, its Equipments, 


Earnings and Franchises, and also on a Land 


Grant which, on the completion of the Road, 
will exceed 23,000 Acres to each mile of track, 
or 500 Acres of Land to secure each $1,000 
bond. 

These bonds are at all times receivable by 
the Trustees, at TEN PER CENT. PRE- 
MIUM, in payment for any lands purchased 
from the Company. 

The Lands are now’on the Market, and the 

roceeds of sales constitute a SINKING 
FUND for the REDEMPTION OF ‘THE 
BONDS. 

Holders of United States 
now convert them into 


Northern Pacific 7-30’s, 


Realizing an immediate handsome profit and 
an INCREASE OF ABOUT ONE-THIRD 
ON THEIR ANNUAL INCOME. 

The semi-annual Interest on the Registered 

Bonds is paid with GOLD CHECKS, sent to 
the Post Office address of the holder. 
i With the same entire confide’ ith which 
we recommend the Government? Loans to 
Capitalists and people, we now, after the 
fullest investigation, recommend these North- 
ern Pacific Railroad Bonds to our friends and 
the general public. 

All marketable securities received in ex- 
change, without expense to the investor, at 
their highest current value. 


Jay Cooke & Co., 
New York, Philadelphia and Washington. 


For Sale by Banks and Bankers generally through- 
out the United States and Canada. 


5-20 bonds can 


Banking House 
OF 


HENRY CLEWS & CO., 


No. 82 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS can be opened with us in 
ither Currency or Coin, subject to check without no- 
tice. Four per cent. interest will be allowed upon all 
daily balances. Checks upon us pass through the 
Clearing house as if drawn upon any city bank. 


We issue Circular Letters of Credit for travellers, 
available in all parts of the world; also Commercial 
Credits. We make telegraphic transfers of money to 
any desired point, and transact every description of 
foreiyn banking business. 


We draw Bills of Exchange in sums of £1 upwarcs 
on 


The Imperial Bank, 


' 
Mesers. Clews Habicht & Co , s London. 


The Provincial Bank of Irelane, Dublin, and branches, 
The Nationa Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh and 
branches. 


We issue CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT payable 
on demand or at fixed date, bearing interest, and avail 
able at all money centres. 


Orders executed for Governments and other invest- 
ment securities, also Gold and Exchange. 


Advances made to our dealers at all times on ap- 
proved collaterals at market rates of interest. 
Collections made in any part of the world. 


A. C. KAUFFMAN, 
BANKER 


and Dealer in Southern Securities, 
Charleston, S. C. 





ae” Uncurrent Bank Notes, Bonps, Stocks, 

Cou, Lanp WARRANTS, Excnaner, &c., &c., Bougat 
and Sold. 

Orders for Investment Securities Carefully Exe 


ut 
, Collections of DIVIDENDS, COUPONS, 
NOTES, DRAFTS, &c., &c., made upon all points 
and remitted for promptly. 4 

27 Conresronvents of this house, may rely 
npon having their business attended to with fidelity 
and deepatch. 

New York Corresronpents’: HENRY CLEWS 

CO. KOUNTZE BROTHEKS. 


TAPSCOTT’S 


GENERAL EMIGRATION, BRITISH anp 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE AGENCIES. 
Passage Tickets issued for 
MAIL STEAMERS AND SAILING PACKETS, 

From London, Queenstown, Liverpool, Belfast, also 

from Liverpool to New Orleans, by the 
LIVERPOOL AND earns STEAMSHIP 


NE. 
Sailing Weekly. 

Issue Drafts and Exchange payable in all parts of 
Great Britain and Ireland, also available for the Con- 
tinent of Europe. Demand Notes and Exchange on 
Messrs. Prescott, Grote and Co., Bankers, London, 
ard on William Tapscott and Co., Old Hall, Liverpool. 

Paeseugers forwarded to all the Western States or 
Canada at lowest rates. 


For further particulare, appl 
TAPSCOTT, BRO! 
% Bow 


to 
& CO.. 
th Street, New York, 


ST. JOSEPH & DENVER CITY 


Railroad Company’s 


ist Mortgage Bonds 
are being absorbed by an increasing demand 
for them. 

Secured as they are by a first mortgage on 
the road, land grant, franchise and equip- 
ments, combined in one mortgage, they com- 
mand at once a ready market. 

A liberal sinking fund provided 4n_ the 
mortgage deed must advance the price upon 
the closing of the loan. Principal and in- 
terest payable in Gop. Interest at eight (8) 





per cent. perannum. Payable semi-annually, 
free of tax. Principal in thirty years. De- 
nominations, $1,000, $500 and $100, Coupons 
or Registered. 

Price 974g and accrued interest in Currency, 
from Feb. 15, 1872. 

Maps, circulars, documents, and informa- 
tion furnished. 

Trustees—Farmers’ Loan and Trust Com- 
pany of New York. 

Can now be had through the principal 
banks and bankers throughout the country, 
and from the undersigned, who unhesitat- 
ingly recommend them. 

TANNER & CO., Bankers, 


No. 11 Wall Street, New York. 





ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, Janvary 26, 1572. 


ct THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO 
THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE 
FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON 
THE 31ST DECEMBER, 1871: 

Premiums received on Marine Risks from 


ist Jan., 1871, to 31st Dee., IS71....... 


: $5,412,777 51 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st 


2,033,675 48 


Total amount of Marine Premiums $7,446,452 69 
Me Peles have been issued upon Life 


sks; nor upon Fire Risks discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 


BANKING HOUSE OF 
‘WOOD & DAVIS, 


No. 31 Pine St.. New York, May 1, 1872 


We beg to inform onr friends that we have 
this day formed a Copartuership for transact- 
ing the business of BANKERS and DEALERS 
in RAILROAD BONDS, under the name of 
WOOD & DAVIS. 


We will receive money on deposit, subject 
to draft at sight, allowing Intcrest according 
to the nature of the accovnt. 

The purchase and sale of Railroad Bonds 
will be made a special feature of our business ; 
and we shall keep on hand a variety of choice 
Bonds of well-established Roads, with which 
to supply investors. 

Bonds of new Roads furnished at subscrip- 
tion prices, as offered on our market, without 
commission. 

Reports and Circulars sent, and informa- 
tion furnished about Railroad Bonds, &c., &c., 
without charge. 

As members of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, we are prepared to execute orders in 
GOVERNMENT BONDS, GOLD AND 
RAILROAD STOCKS. 


Our experience in Banking and knowledge 
of investment securities, we trust will entitle 
us to the confidence of capitalists. 

c. D. WOOD, 
Formerly of Vermilye & Co., 
SAM’L D. DAVIS. 


8 WALL Street, New York, 
and 41 STATE STREET, BOSTON, 
Issue Circular Letters of Credit for Travellers, on the 
CONSOLIDATED BANK, LONDON, and on 
MONROE & CO., Paris. 
Exchange on London and Paris. 


BANKERS’ AND BROKERS’ 
Advertising Association, 
42 BROAD STREET, 

New York. 


Advertisers having business in our line, would con- 
sult their interest to get from us estimates before 
making contracts, as we possess the best of facilities 
for inserting advertisements throughout the United 





Premiums marked off from 1st Jan- 
uary, 1871, to 3ist December, 1871 
Losses paid during the 
same period 


$5,375,793 24 


eh $2,735,980, 63 

Returns of Premiums 

and Expenses $973, 211,84 

The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
United States and State of New Yor 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... . .$3,143,240 00 
Loans secured by Stecks, and otherwise... 3,379,050 00 


Real Extate and Bonds and Mortgages.... 217,500 00 
Interest, and sundry notes and claims due 

the Company, estimated at.............. 386,739 41 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. ... 2,105,937 95 
CR Oe BEE “icc cveeveccizceses 274,345 01 


eeeeenes ly 





Total amount of Assets $14,806,812 37 


SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certiti- 
catea of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their — representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
sixth of February next. 
The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1858 will 
be redeemed and paid to tbe holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next. from which date all interest thereon 
will cease, The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and cancelled. Upon certificates which 
were issued (in red scrip) for gold premiums; such 
payment of interest and redemption will be in gold. 
A Dividend of FORTY PER CENT. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 31st December, 1871, for which certificates will 


be issued on and after Tuesday, the Second of April 
next. 


By Order of the, Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
Josern GAILLARD. JR., 
Cc. A, Hann, 
James Low, 
B. J. Howianp, 
Bens. Bascocx, 
Rost, B, Myturn, 
Gorpon W. Burnaam, 
Frepericx Cuauncy, 
Gero. 5. STEPHENSON, 
WitituM H. Wess, 
Sueprarp Ganpy, 
Francis Skippy, 
Cuartes P. Burp ett, 
Cuas H, Marsnmany, 
WituuaM E, Bunker, 
Samvuen L. Mires, 
James G. DeForest, 
Henry K. Bocert, Rosert L. Stewart, 
Dennis PERKINS, ALEXANDER V. BLake, 
Cuartes D. Levericn. 


J. D JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres’t. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
J, D, HEWLEINT, 84 Vice-Pree’t, 


J.D. Jones, 
Cuaries Dennis, 

W. H. H. Moorz, 
Henry Cort, 

Jostan O. Low, 
Lewis Curvis, 
Cuar.es H. Russe.y, 
Lowe.u Ho.prook, 
R. Warren Weston, 
Royau PHELps, 
Cates Barstow, 

A. P. Prior, 
Wiiu1aM E. Donar, 
Davip Lane, 

James Bryce, 
Danret 8S. Mruer, 
Wa. Stukets, 








States and Canadas. 


ALEX. ROBT CHISOLM, Pres't. 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 


FoR 


TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 





AGENCY OF THE 
Bank of British North America, 
No. 48 Wall St. 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS 


Issued for use in Europe, China and Japan, the East 
and West Indies, and South America. Also Circular 
Letters of Credit for Travellers available in all parts of 
the world. 

Demand and Time Bills of Exchange, payable in 
London and elsewhere, bought and sold at current 
rates; also Cable Transfers. Demand Drafts on Scot- 
land and Ireland, also on Canada, British Columbia 
and San Francisco. Bills collected, and other Banking 
business transacted. 

JOHN PATON, 


' 
‘ARCH. McKINLAY {4Semts- 


MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
ISSUE 
CIRCULAR NOTES, 
(Issued and paid free of Commission) 


AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
ALSO, 

Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 
MORTON, ROSE & CO., 
LONDON. 


WALKER, ANDREWS & CO., 
BANKERS, 
No. 14 Wali St., New York. 
ANDREWS & C0O., Paris. 
Travelers’ Credits. 


CIRCULAR NOTES AND STERLING EXCHANGE 
ON 
UNION BANK OF LONDON. 


Commercial and Travelers’ Credits and Franc Ex- 
change on PARIS, 





Railway and other Loans negotiated. Stocks 
and Bonde dealt in on Commission. Interest on 
Deposite, 





JOHN MUNROE & CO., BANKERS, © 


( SAFE AND PROFITABLE! 





THE 
RAILWAY CO.’sS 


First Mortgage Sinking Fund 
30° Years. 


SEVEN PER CENT. GOLD BONDS 


AT 


90 and ACCRUED INTEREST. 


The Road runs from Buffalo to the Detroit 
River, and is the Eastern link in the new 
Ark LINE FROM BuFFALO TO Cuicago, and 
has been under construction for about two 
years past by railroad men who have seen 
the necessity for a Steel Rail, Low Grade 
Short Route between the great railroad sys- 
tems which diverge from Chicago, Toledo 
and Buffalo. 

Among the Builders of the Road, by whose 
cash subscriptions 220 miles (out of 290) have 
already been graded, bridged and made ready 
for the superstructure, a large part of the 
steel rails bought, all of the materials for the 
stations, and a part of the equipment pur- 
chased, are : 

MILTON COURTRIGHT, JOHN F. 
TRACY, DAVID DOWS, WILLIAM L. 
SCOTT, HENRY FARNHAM, R. A. 
FORSYTH, HENRY UH. PORTER, 
JOHN M. BURKE, M. L. SYKES, Junr., 
B. F. ALLEN, all 
Chicago and Northwest or the Chicago, 
Pacific; GEORGE OP- 
DYKE, of the Midland road; JOHN B. 
ALLEN, SIDNEY DILLON, DANIEL 
DREW, J. 5S. CASEMENT, J. and J. 
STEWART and F. Ll. WINSTON. 





directors, either in the 


Rock Island and 


THE ROAD will be 





'33 Miles Shorter Than Any 
| Other Road, 


either BULLT or in contemplation, between 
Buflalo and Chicago, and will also shorten 
the distance between Toledo and Buflalo 
23 miles. 

THE MAXIMUM GRADE on the entire 
line does not exceed FIFTEEN FEET to 
the mile, and Ninety-sx per cent. of the 


Road IS STRAIGHT. 


The ROAD WILL BE COMPLETED 
and in running order on or before December 
the 3ist of this year. 

The principal and interest of the bonds 


are payable either in New York, London or 
or Frankfort. 


We confidently recommend the bonds to 
all classes of investors. 


LEONARD, 
SHELDON 
and FOSTER 


Y. 


NO, 10 WALL ST, N.- 

















